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Public Monuments and 
Portrait Sculpture, 
j HE motives which occa- 
/} sion the now universal 
patronage of portrait 
may be classed as of 
two kinds; and, to a 
certain extent, each may 
exercise an influence in 
the treatment of por- 
trait art. One is the 
interest that attaches 
to such records in their 
relation to the more 
intimate personal and 
family feelings: the 
other, less individual in 
its object, has reference 
to the acts or circum- 
stances that have sig- 
nalised the career of 
the subject of the por- 
trait,—be it as a states- 
man, & great com- 
mander, a judge, or the 
reputation he may have 
achieved as a scholar 
or @ man of science,— 
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rather than personally 
to himself. Ina the} 
one minute particulars are of the greatest im- | 
portance, and may, nay must, be made the most | 
of to give the portrait its true value. The 
advantage of painting will here be obvious in | 
giving the complexion the life, as it were, and 
the colour of the eyes, and other familiar details, 
even to those of dress. In the other, where 
marble or bronze is to be the medium of repre- 
sentation, such minutie are less essential, as, 
indeed, they are beyond the reach of sculpture. 
Here a larger and broader view of the subject 
may be taken; and as this increases the difii- 
culty of the task of an artist, so does it call for 
ability of a high order and considerable practical 
experience to know how to meet it. 

It is essential to the true and fair under- 
standing of these papers* and the accompanying 
criticism on the modern schools of art that the 
unprejadiced reader should recognise the real 
bearing of their design in relation to the 
peculiar difficulties of portrait sculpture; not in 
disparagement of portrait, but to show that 
unless this class of art shall be practised on 
some higher priociple than mere imitation, 
sculpture must and will suffer deterioration as a 
fine art. Some of the causes of this are stated 
in the former paper. It must also be under- 
stood that the remarks apply exclusively to 
sculptare as an art that has its own conditions 
of practice. It is because it cannot do what 
painting can, and that painting cannot attempt 
what scalpture performs, that the distinctive 
means and power of each should be clearly seen. 

It has been said, and with much truth, that 
up to a certain point sculpture is of all the arts 
the most easily learnt. Technically, practice 
soon makes a tolerably fair modeller ; and merely 
copying a model in marble or casting it in metal 
may be done mechanically and by ordinary work- 
men. It is here the real difficulty and trial of 
sculpture, as a fine art, begins. Where the great 








* See Pp 537, ante, | 


variety of subjects gives large opportunities, 
even to mediocrity, in the sister art, the sculp- 
tor, from the limited range of fitting subjects 
and his restricted means (representation by form 
only) frequently finds himself unable tocommand 
attention or success. The higher class of art is, 
possibly, beyond his amibition or reach. Por- 
trait is then the usual resource, and especially of 
those whose opportanities of studying the higher 
art principles or practice,—as invention, compo- 
sition, anatomy, drawing, and refined form have 
been limited. Too often it is found that this 
practice degenerates into copying a face and 
dressing a sort of lay-figure in a modern cos- 
tume; and it is to meet this commonplace view 
that these remarks are offered: to show, espe- 
cially to the Gispensers of patronage, first, that 
sculpture must be practised under conditions 
special to it ; and, secondly, that portrait sculp- 
ture, if it is to rank as fine art, is far from being 
the easy exercise some suppose; but that it 
demands, even for comparative success, artistic 
talent of a high order. 

And here occurs one of the great difficulties 
an able artist has to consider. Though sculpture 
is essentially an art of trath, in its mode of 
imitating form, there is a technical necessity for 
a certain amount of conventional treatment in 
ita practice. Certain well-defined forms may be 
copied ; but there are other particulars on which 
likeness may depend which are entirely beyond 
the reach of sculpture. Take hair, for instance, 
This, whether of the head, the beard, the eye- 
lashes, cannot be reproduced. They are as im- 
practicable as the colour of the complexion, the 
eyes, the lips, and, like the dress or drapery, 
can only be made effective by such conventional 
treatment as the skill and good taste of the 
artist may be able to bring to bear uponit. The 
mode of doing this is a test of the portrait- 
soulptor’s knowledge of the requirements of his 
art. No genius or ability in the sculptor would 
suffice to bring satisfactorily before the public, 
with the same success as would be comparatively 
easy to the painter, certain characters, historical 
or contemporary, whose individuality is asso- 
ciated in men’s minds with well-known pecu- 
liarities. Even if the closest resemblance should 
be achieved, it might easily be shown it would 
tend to the injury of sculpture as fine art. Take, 
for instance, the celebrated Charles XIIL., of 
Sweden, with his flashing eagle eye, his high 
black stock confining his throat as in a vice, his 
heavy, lumbering trooper’s boots, and other 
details so well known in his pictures; or Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, with his mean, bent figure 
and high shoulders, his cocked-hat and long 
pigtail; or Louis XIV., with his fall-curled, 
flowing peruke falling over his shoulders, his lace 
frill and ruffles, embroidered garments, and high 
red-heeled shoes, lifting him two or three inches 
from the ground; or another, whom many now 
liviog have seen,—the first Napoleon,—his short 
embonpoint figure, crowned with his favourite 
three-cornered cocked-hat, his open grey coat, 
with its short cape, aud his high boots. Would 
it be possible for sculpture to reproduce these 
subjects as here fairly described, and not be taking 
a much lower position as a fine art than is 
fitting; while, at the same time, however 
accurately the forms might be rendered, the 
colour so essential to the resemblance would be 
wanting? It is to meet this that the question is 
now raised as to the poseibility—of the desirable- 
ness there can be no doubt—of discovering some 
treatment of a portrait in sculpture that shall 
effect the object of perpetuating the memory and 
even personal traits of distinguished public 
characters in a manner consistent with good art. 
There is no desire here to ignore altogether con- 
temporary costume, or sufficient indication of 
the character of dress to mark the date of a 
statue; but is it absolutely necessary, because 
an artist or an employer who has some preten- 
sions to good taste shrinks from entirely covering 


the figure of an eminent character with the most 
ugly of dresses, that the subject should have no 
dress at all? or, as an alternative equally ob- 
jectionable, be represented, as is sometimes seen, 
half-naked with a cloak thrown over him,—or as 
a Greek demigod, or a Roman general or senator ? 
Surely not ; art has its rights and privileges, and 
it asserts itself in meeting and modifying diffi- 
culties opposed to its requirements. Scalptare, 
especially, finds this a condition of its existence 
as @ fine art. It has its own special require- 
ments, and may not even be put in the same 
category as painting, when considering the com- 
mon conditions of imitative art. To save itself 
from easy degradation and vulgarity, it must 
insist on its right to beautify and to elevate ; 
acd it mast spurn the notion that its sole and 
only fanction is to copy mechanically whatever 
is put before it. Mere crafcsmen may do this ; 
ill-educated in everything but the mechanical 
parts of art, they may not desire to have sculp- 
ture raised beyond the standard of their own 
practice, as they find their profit in producing 
works for an equally uninstracted and incom- 
petent public. But the true artist will, even in 
small and comparatively humble works, endeavour 
to stamp upon them the impress of a beauty, an 
excellence which, reflected from his own genius 
and refined taste, has nobler aspirations, and 
looks for higher objects than immediate gain or 
praise. 

The first step towards improvement will be to 
endeavour to agree upon what is wrong in the 
present practice. First, then, whether the test 
be truth, as insisted on by the realistic school, 
or consistency, as mere common-sense would 
view the subject, it cannot be right to dress a 
statue of a person, familiarly known, in a costume 
to which he never had any claim, simply 
because it is picturesque, or suits the artist’s 
notion of effect. This must be condemned in 
whatever light it is viewed. The question, then, 
is whether, admitting the modern costume to be 
the proper dress for a modern statue, such 
modifications can be made in the treatment of 
detail, as may, while insuring truth, preserve 
the work from meanness and vulgarity: that is 
how the sculptor can mark in his work the dis- 
tinct nationality and the date of his portrait, and 
still keep the statue within the bounds of good 
taste ; so that it may rank asa true work of art 
and not hereafter be cast aside as worthless for any 








qualities or interest it may have beyond the bare 
fact that it professes to be a portrait. There are 
instances, no doubt, where, even with accurate 
copying of modern dress, an artist of genias may 
make the spectator forget the meaner minutie 
of costume in the treatment he is able to give to 
the nobler elements of his design. Roubiliac, 
who with all his sins of bad taste was one of 
the most able sculptors the world has seen, has 
left proofs of this power in two works which 
immediately occur to our recollection. One is 
the statue of Newton in Trinity College Chapel, 
Cambridge; the other that of Dancan Forbes 
in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. 
They belong to a bad school of sculpture ; 
but, in spite of the faults of style, these 
works will always justly be referred to as exam- 
ples of what portrait statues in modern dress 
may become in the hands of an artist of genius, 
No one probably will care to look in these pro- 
ductions for the exact likeness of either the great 
philosopher or of the astute and eloquent lawyer, 
though in this respect they are believed to be 
excellent; bat every line of the composition in 
each tells the character of the distinguished man 
it represents; and so absorbing is this charm of 
expression that, though both figures wear the 
very objectionable (in a sculptural point of view) 
costume of their time, the offensive details 
are overlooked in the admirable treatment of the 
subjects. Bat these are remarkable and excep- 
tional cases; and endless examples might be 





adduced of the art-degradation consequent upon 
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a strict obedience to the rule of copying the 
details of dress, when wigs, knee-breeches, high- 
heeled shoes, frills, and embroidered coats were 
universal. It will be observed also that the 
success above referred to does not, after all, meet 
or get rid of the real difficulty—the inappro- 
priateness of the ordinary modern costume to the 
requirements of good taste in sculpture. How 
this may be effected is a question well de- 
serving the consideration of the more intelligent 
artists and others whose interest in the success 
and honour of sculpture mast make them alive 
to the importance of laying down some general 
rule to guide the profeesion. With the peculiar 
fancies of subscribers to statues or other works 
not erected under Goverrment control, it would. 
of course, be idle to interfere. For pub!ic works, 
however, the Department entrusted with the 
administration of art may with propriety be 


invention, and thorough masters of practice. 
To the present day their works are looked at 
as marvels of daring design and consummate 
execution. Yet, although unrivalled in their 
special excellence, the productions of these 
masters, eminent as they were, hold no rank as 
examples of really good sculpture. They are 
not admitted into galleries or collections, as 
eminent specimens of art, nor would any cor- 
petent jadge or teacher allow a student, ambi- 
tious to become a great artist, to take them as 
his guides. The selection, therefore, of the 
favourite or fashionable sculptor of the day 
affords no absolute security, either for the suc- 
cess or the permanent fame of a work; and 
thus it is seen that the contemporary influence 
an artist may exercise must not, as a rule, be 
accepted as a true or safe criterion of excel- 
lence. But we have already reached our limits. 


This question of selection, and another of great 
principles for the guidance of those whom it importance, the constitution of committees to 
employs as may, at least, secure the works | jadge art, and the expediency of establishing 
from deserved discredit ; even if, from the neces- | some general rules for the guidance of sculptors 
sity of the case, as in modern portrait sculpture, | engaged to execute public works, must be post- 
they may not aspire to take a foremost place | poned to a future opportunity. 
in art,—a position which the very best perform- 
ances of this class cannot, for the reasons 
adverted to, occupy. They must always rank 
subordinately to works of invention, presented 
under forms of beanty ; but they may still have INTERNATIONAL EXAIBITION. 
qualities which may make themselves felt,and| Tue Eastern Gallery of the International Ex- 
vindicate the character of portrait sculpture, if hibition, on the ground-floor, is filled, as before 
they are not overpowered by the forced and observed, with objects in earthenware and 
injudicious presence of damaging accessories. | porcelain, which are included, together with the 
It is with the view of impressing this both on | terra-cotta and fire-clay products in the ad- 
artists end in the quarter where the recognition | joining cloister already described by us, 
of this fact may serve the cause of art that/ under the head “Pottery” in the Official 
the question is thus strongly urged on official! Catalogue. The number of “ articles” specified 
att«ntion. |in this manual is 604. This enumeration, how- 
Enough has now been said, in the way of pre- | ever, gives no information as to the actual 
liminary remarks, on the treatment of statues of | number of objects exhibited. In some cases a 
eminent public characters to show the impor- | gingle article has a namber all to itself. In other 
tance of the subject in its art point of view, and ‘instances a group of objects, contributed from 
at the same time to exhibit some of the more | the same source, or by the same exhibitor, have 
striking difficulties that beseteven the most able a number between them, as in the case of 
and accomplished sculptor in practising a very No. 4,600, which index number spplies to a 
interesting and indeed vaiuable branch of art. collection of nineteen specimens of Japanese 
porcelain and pottery, exhibited by her Majesty’s 
The second part of the subject, to which Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851. 
reference was made in the preceding papsr,—| However, waiving objections, those who, with 
namely, the mode of: procuring the best ability ample leisure and adequate koowledge of the 
for carrying out the scheme proposed by subject, again and again visit the gallery, have 
Government,—offers some problems of consider- the opportunity of comparing the outcome of our 
able difficulty. Assuming that it has been own ceramic manufactares with the works of 
shown in our previous remarks that, from certain Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Sweden, Italy, Den- 
special difficulties, portrait-sculpture demands mark, and India. The comparison is in the 
ability of no ordinary kind in the artist, it would highest degree instructive. Nor do we think it 
seem tofollow that this should be sought amongst can be denied that, with the exception of certain 
the best known and most experienced sculptors, individual excellencies special to certain locali- 
and that they only should be entrasted with ties, the pottery and poreelain of Eogland will 
such works. | bear comparison with those picked specimens of 
The usual course, when an employer desires | skill which have been sent to the Exhibition 
to have a work of sculpture, is to consult some | of 1871 by the potters of all nations. 
individual artist, in whose ability, either from, The special physiognomy of every local 
his own knowledge of art or, it may be, the ceramic manufacture is due, in the firet instance, 
judgment of others, he has confidence ; avd he | to the qualities of the clay. Not only do the 
places the commission in his hands. This | colour, tenacity,smoothness, and other distinctive 
appears the most reasonable way of proceeding, | properties of each argillaceous deposit materially 
and, for ordinary or private works, is not likely | affect the surface finish of the articles formed 
to be impugned or superseded. But where! from the material which it supplies, but the 
public works arerequired, many serious objections | method of the workman is modified, and, in some 
would naturally be urged on the part of the | cases may have been originally adopted, by and 
profession to arule that would be so exclusive, | in consequence of such peculiarities. 


invited to endeavour to introduce such general 
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and, at the same time, so open to abuse. 

No doubt, as a general proposition, the em- 
ployment of the most popular sculptor, as the 
artist most likely to fulfil the object desired, 
would seem to be a safe conclusion, and the 
selection be justified on the presumption of his 
greater experience. But it must also be borne 
in mind that this would not necessarily insure 
® good style of art, though it might, relatively, 
be a guarantee for a certain amount of execu- 
tive proficiency. It might happen, as it has 
happened, that the most popular and fully 
employed sculptor of the day might be addicted 
to a very false style of art; and a succeeding 
generation, better educated, and more sensible 
of what constitutes fine art, might justly con- 
demn what the previous age may have thonght 
admirable. This, as might easily be shown, is 
no mere fancy. To avoid touching on more 
recent instances of euch failure, a very striking 
illustration of the contingency referred to as 
possible, is afforded in the history and fate of 
two of the most deservedly distinguished artists 
of modern times (the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries). Probably no sculptor of any period 
has equalled in popularity and fame the cele. 
brated Cavalier Bernini and Roubiliac. These 
were artists of indisputable genius; fertile ‘a! 





For some purposes, indeed, it may be worth 
the while of the manufacturer to import his clay 
from some well-known mine. Bat these instances 
must be rare and exceptional. The cost of the 
carriage of the bulky material, so much more 
heavy than the fired product of manfacture, is 
prohibitory of any distant transport on a large 
scale. Neither would the proprietors of beds of 
pot earth actually worked be likely to supply 
rival manefacturers with a material of which the 
owners would gladly themselves ratain the 
monopoly. Some exceptions may exist. The 
discovery, within the last few years, at Belleek, 
in Ireland, of a group of different coloured clays 
of exquisite plastic beauty, some of which yield a 
“skin,” or natural enamel, equal to that of the 
finest Chinese egg-shell porcelain, has led to the 
establishment, at that place, of a manufactory of 
articles of a character entirely original. <A 
peculiarity attainable by the use of one of these 
beds of clay is the production of a nacreous or 
iridescent surface, hardly distinguishable from 
that of mother o’ pearl. Thus a nantilus-shell, 
modelled after nature, can be produced, which 
not only vies with the organic product in form 
and in translucent delicacy, but which is hardly 
to be distinguished from it in lustre. A set of 
tea cups and saucers, in which a delicate form of 


echinus has been , exhibited by Mr, 
Mortlock, is a prodact of this » than which 
nothing more graceful has ever produced 
by the art of the potter. The appearance in the 
market of this lustrous Irish porcelain has led to 
the production, by a Worcestershire manu. 
factory, of articles coated with the same 
iridescent surface. Whether the clay has been 
obtained from Belleek is not stated; but the 
inflaence of the discovery of a particular material 
on the course of manufacture in a distant 
district is very distinctly illustrated by this case. 
The Belleek clay also produces a ware of the 
description kaown as Parian, which is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful of all the ceramic manu. 
factures that attempt to vie with marble for 
statuettes and medallions. Mr. Mortlock exhibits 
a statuette af the famous Oremching Venus of 
the Capitoline Museum, the model of which is 
from the hands of Flaxman himself, which is 
one of the most charming ornaments for a room 
of a certain degree of elegance that money can 
procure. 

Again, Mersrs. Minton & Co., ceramic artists 
surpassed by none living, have given a series of 
reproductions of articles in the unique style of 
what is called Henri Deux ware deserving of high 
commendation. This faience, as is well known 
to amateurs, commands prices that are absolutely 
fabulous. No raw material, not even the steel 
formed into a watchspring, is so enormously 
enhanced in value by the process of manufac- 
ture as is the Oiron clay. The fantastic articles, 
which are covered with a sort of inlaid ceramic 
veneer (in the same way that the inlaid wood- 
work of Tonbridge and of Sorrento is produced), 
sell for much more than their weight in gold. 
Messrs. Minton’s reproductions are not, indeed, 
suchasto deceive the eye of a person familiar with 
the ware (of which only about seventy specimens 
—all carefully noted and described, a sort of peer- 
age among the pots—are known to exist) but 
they are so near the mark that if one of them 
were slightly maltreated, and then exhibited in 
some appropriate French locality, there is no 
doubt it would be eagerly snapped up at a fancy 
price. But though there is a le dif- 
ference between the touch of the artist who has 
modelled ths masques and arabesques that adorn 
these meritorious English forgeries, and that of 
the authors of the French original, the crucial 
distinction is to be found in the slightly different 
appearance of the clay. The English ware is more 
like porcelain, and less like biscuit than the 
French. We do not speak of the merits of 
either product, in an abstract point of view. It 
is a question of accuracy of copy ; and this can 
only be attained by making use of the identical 
clay employed by the potters who wrought under 
the Valois kings. Even the upper part of the 
costly candlestick of this ware in the ceramic 
gallery of the South Kensington Museum, which 
(it is not generally known) is a restoration, 
may be distingaished from the base, in spite of 
the admirable skill of the counterfeiter, by a 
slight difference in tint. 

It is not necessary, nor would it be easy, to 
assign the palm of excellence to either of the 
four or five principal English firms that exbibit 
their chefs d'euvre on the present occasion. With 
the well-known names of Copeland and Minton, 
of Wedgwood and of the Royal Worcester 
Porcelain Works Company, of Mortlock and 
Pellatt, must be ranked those of W. J. Goode, 
of Adams & Oo., of Kerr & Son, and of Thomas 
Goode & Co., es exhibitors of English manufac- 
ture. The Imperial (originally Roya!) mana- 
factory at Sdvres seems to be represented by 
only a single vase. Egyptian pottery is contri- 
buted by his Highness the Khedive; — 
porcelain is exhibited by R. A. Ralag; Swedis 
parian, by the Gustafsbergs Company ; aH) 
bisenit, porcelain, and and enamel! 
majolica, by the Royal Berlin Porcelain Manu- 
factory ; Moorish pottery, by G. Maw; Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese pottery, by the Science 
and Art Department ; Danish statuettes, rilicy 
vases, and other objects, by Bing & Grondahl, 
and by the Royal Porcelain Manufactory, — 
hagen; miscellaneous china, from Hungary, PY 
Moritz Fischer de Farkashaza; Indian pottery, 
by the Panjab and Hyderabad Governments, 
the Oude, Berar, Rangoon, Madras, and a 
committees, and their Highnesses the = -af 
rajahs of Bhurtpore and of Datteah. It wil “ 
seen that there isa goodly display of the cera™ 
art of many if not of all nations. the 

In harmony and blending of colours ©” 
Oriental workmen, whether in plaster oF * 
textile material, are far in advance of those who 





work under the pale skies of Europe. In the 
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intermixture, as if by way of inlay, of gold and 
silver, the Indian artificers are unequalled, or 
rather, it may be said, are second only to the 
magic laquer-workers of Japan. But in full, 
pure, powerful colour, we have English spaci- 
mens in the gallery equal to anything hitherto 
produced by art. The turquoise blue of Mr. 
John Mortlock is as pure as that of the stone 
itself,—we speak of the Oriental turquoise, not of 
the magic gem to which organic origin is attri- 
buted, which was of old regarded as a test for 
the presence of poison, and which is the most 
delicate of all biues but that of the sky. 
Messrs. Minton have a turquoise blae which, 
though not identical with that of Mr. Mortlock, 
is hardly inferior to it. The glorious purple pro- 
duced by Messrs. Copeland, their delicate rose 
tint, the celadon of Messrs. Goode and Messrs. 
Minton, the wonderfal green of a pair of 
jardiniéres exhibited by Messrs. Goode, the royal 
blue of the Royal Worcester Porcelain Company, 
are all so admirable that it is impossible to 
attach to either exclusively the title of best, 
although that term may well describe them all. 
The most beautifal tints hitherto produced in 
ceramic work of any description may be con- 
sidered those of the Munich enamel pictures. Bat 
even these colours do not excel those which we 
have named,—afew out of the many beauties of 
English origin. The superb black and white 
vases relieved with gold, shown by Messrs. 
Minton, should be compared with the entirely 
different application of the same coloured pig- 
ment in the well-known basalt ware of Messrs. 
Wedgwood. 

For beauty of form great praise is attributable 
to the Danish potters, who supply most accurate 
reproductions of the exquisite shapes of Greek 
vases and tazzas. Many of our own ceramic 
artists produce very shapely articles. But there 
are some costly and elaborate vases which exhibit 
both waste of time and unacquaintance with the 
trus principles of naturalistic ornamentation. 
An instance will be found in a pair of large and 
highly-wrought vases, in which the handles are 
formed of serpents, so accurately twisted into 
counterparts of one another as to give an exact 
bilateral symmetry. Nothing can be a greater 
mistake than this. Bilateral symmetry, in 
nature, is produced only for the purpose of 
motion, and that rapidor sustained. It is absent 
from the vegetable world, until we descend to 
minate details. No vegetable form, as a whole, 
approaches this structure; and it is equally 
absent from an immense range of the lower 
animal orders. When not required for flight or 
for locomotion, bi-lateral balance should either 
ba avoided by the artist or displayed only in 
strictly mechanical or conventional forms. The 
handle of a ewer may be designed in the wildest 
and most fantastic curve. In one instance of 
recent Italian art, that of a magnificent inlaid 

l ewer, produced by Signor Cortelazzo, of 
icenza, we find such a handle formed of the 
figure of a nymph, who is seized by a mon- 
strous python, from the fatal coils of which a 
satyr is straggling to rescue her. Nothing can 
be more graceful. But if such a handle had been 
fitted to an amphora, and balanced by an exact 
reflexion on the other side, few things would 
have been more odious. It is thus with the 
vases in question. A single serpent, though not 
the most agreeable of animal forms, or an inter- 
twined pair, may be hly artistic and 
allowable; but when snake coils to balance 
snake,—only because handle should balance 
handle,—the sense of incongruity overpowers 
any satisfaction with the excellence of manipu- 
lation. We find, indeed, on some very perfect 
antique vases, masks bilaterally disposed. The 
mask itself, however, is a conventional ornament. 
It does not simulats a living head. But when we 
find animal exactly balancing animal, as in the 
case of two prancing horses, which jat forth to 
form the handles of an enormous vase, we know 
that we see the work of a period very far ra- 
moved from the most excellent. 

In the Wedgwood ware we have, to a great 
extent, a reproduction of Greek forms: But the 
true severity of the sculptor’s taste is too often 
absent. The idea of adaptation too often peeps 
out. A grace culled here, and a beauty copied 
there, are united in a plaster wedlock which was 
not registered in heaven. For one very general 
illustration, the square tile on which the Wedg- 
wood vases almost invariably stand may be 
cited, The slab is good in itself. Its ornament 
is good, Its utility, in preserving the delicately- 
balanced vessel from overthrow, is undeniable. 
Bat it is no part of the original design. It is 
an evident appendix; and, if a vase thus fur- 


nished be contrasted with a veritable antique, of 
the same form and siz, the incongruity becomes: 
at once manifest. This objection applies to the 
very best period of the Wedgwood manafactare, 
no less than to the present time. Great excal- 
lence has been attained in many of the exhibits 
now before us. The above is, in many cases, 
fally equal to that of the old ware, The actual 
moulds, some of which were prepared under the 
eye of Fiaxman, have been used. Bat, as a rule, 
a commercial element is traceable in modern 
Ww , the marks of which are happily 
absent from the old specimens. Trae, the maia 
object of the potter: may be said to be com- 
mercial; but there are different modes of 
attaining this object. One is, to make excellence 
the main thing, to spare no toil or trouble 
to attain it, and to fix the price in accordance 
with the work. Another is, to do pretty fairly, 
and to pour as much on the market as possible. 
The older manufacturer woald break an imperfect 
specimen. The younger one would laugh at 
what he considered so much waste, and would 
sell it at areduced price. In this mode of treat- 
ment may be seen at once a certain evidence, 
and an efficient cause, of the decline of art. 

Were we less familiar with the Wedgwood 
ware of old times, we should speak in terms of 
more unmingled admiration of the fine collection 
of articles contributed on the present occasion 
by the firm of Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, the 
list of which occupies more space in the cata- 
logue than the exhibits of any other manufac- 
turer. The variety of ware included in this 
series is remarkable. Not only are there the 
beautiful black basalt, the pale blue and white 
jasper, the black and red Etruscan, the black 
and white, the green and white, bat imitations 
of granite and of serpentine, gilded enamels, 
and charmingly - painted majolica. Messrs. 
Adams & Co. exhibit a ware which has the 
effect of Wedgwood at a distance, but which, 
on closer inspection, cannot be taken for it. 
The colour, especially in the blae and white, 
is very good, and there is so much boldness in 
the modelling as to compensate, except in the 
case of articles that can be viewed very closely, 
for the less carefal and elaborate finish. As 
articles for table use, if the price be moderate, 
such objects as the cheese-stand and cover, and 
cold-water jug, of these exhibitors, will form 
welcome adornments for daily use. As com- 
peting with the basalt ware for statuettes, small 
busts, and graceful plastic ornaments for the 
saloon or library, the British Parian ware has 
great attraction. The name of Kerr & Son, 
attached to some of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of this ware, does not appear in the in- 
dex to exhibitors. The Irish Parian is not very 
distinguishable from the English, except in 
cases where the lustrous Belleek clay appears 
under the former name. The Royal Porcelain 
Works, Worcester, also exhibit some lovely 
Parian statusttes, as well as others covered 
with a glaze like that of Della Robbia ware. 
The Danish series of statuettes attracts much 
attention, With regard to most of them, the 
excellent plan of affixing the selling price is 
followed by Messrs. Bing & Gréndahl, the ex- 
hibitors. Of these the moat costly is the “ Capid 
and Bow,” after Thorwaldsen, which is pri 
at 181. There are also specimens of a dinner 
service for twenty-four persons, copies of the 
original in the Chronological Maseum of Danish 
kings, at Rosenborg, which is priced at 215 
guineas. The copy of the Hebe of Thorwald- 
sen, for which 1007. is asked, may more pro- 
perly be called a statue than a statuette. 
There is much admirable work in the Danish 
collection. 

In the painted and enamelled earthenware, 
which occupies so much space in the galleries of 
the International Exhibition, we find the 
sage from industrial art, properly so called, in 
which design and colouring have a subordinate 
position (being strictly decorative) to fine art, 
making use of ceramic material for ite display. 
It is not always easy to decide under which of 
these two main departments an object most pro- 
perly ranks. The reproductions of paintings in 
enamel on earthenware plaques, such as those 
which are exhibited from Manich, although 
duced by what we are accustomed to as 
an industrial process, are works of the highest 
art. In the Italian majolica, art is, primarily, 
only decorative, and yet, in some of the Urbino 
and Caste! Durante ware, the charm of the deco- 
ration is such as to overpower any idea of indus- 
trial use having been the original object of the 
designer. The very high, as well as peculiar, 





}charm of majolica is due to the rapidity and 
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certitude of touch which its execution requires. 
The artist has to paint on wet enamel, in which 
he object to be decorated has been dipped after 
the first firing. No correction, no obliteration 
of a single stroke, is possible; nor can time for 
deliberation be allowed. Therefore it is neces. 
sary, in order to produce anything at all worthy 
of note as decoration, to ensure the service of a 
painter of firm and rapid touch. While every 
artist will be fettered by the requirements of the 
process, the artist who can work freely in such 
fetters is sure to produce something which is 
traly admirable. 

After the finest specimens of the best era of 
the Italian majolica, it is probable that nothing 
has been produced in enamelled earthenware 
superior, if equal, to the Belgian work displayed 
in the present Exhibition. There isa case con- 
taining painted plaques, plateaux, and other 
ceramic objects, which ought, strictly speaking, 
to be placed in the fine-art gallery. There is an 
oval dish painted with a battle scene, that is full 
of life and power, the vigour of which is en- 
hanced by the sharp character of the drawing. 
Au Adam and Eve on a vase might rank with 
almost any old Italian faience. Another charming 
scene represents the petition of Thetis to Jupiter, 
the attitude of the suppliant goddess being de. 
scribed by Homer. One or two of these objects 
are remarkable for deep, full colouring ; but in 
these the actual drawing is not equal to that of 
the articles to which we have referred. 

As if to give the fullest relief to the high 
artistic character of the Belgian majolica, it is 
placed side by side with a case of Portaguese 
pottery, which can only be spoken of as ex- 
tremely debased Palissy ware. While there is a 
certain amountof industrial adroitness manifested 
in the manufacture, nothing can be more striking 
than the utter absence which it displays of any 
approach to the sentiment of art. Fish and 
other animals are reproduced with a heavy, 
unpicturesque rendering, like that of a child’s 
copy of a picture beyond his capacity. The 
clay at the command of the artizans appears 
to have been excellent; but it has been 
put to a very poor use. One vase, probably 
intended for a soup-tureen, is crowned with the 
head of a cat, with cropped ears, a3 it is the 
fashion to disfigure the poor animal in Portugal. 
Nothing can present a stronger and more striking 
contrast than does the outcome of modern Por- 
tuguese design to the richness and magnificence 
of the ecclesiastical monuments to be found in 
that m. 

Another novelty deserving of favourable 
mention is the smoke-painted porcelain from 
Berne, executed by Madame A. Leuzinge. It is 
highly desirable that a good account should be 
given of a process productive of such beautiful 
results. At first sight the articles thus decorated 
appear to be adorned by means of the Woodbary 
type. The soft clear shades, grading from white 
to deep black, areadmirable. The manafacture 
appears to be a speciality, and it is one to 
which our own manufacturers will do well to 
direct some attention. 

The reproductions of ancient and modern 
pictures in enamelled porcelain, exhibited by 
Carl Schmidt, of 61, New Bond-street, find room 
both in the Ceramic Gallery and in the towers 
on the other side of the garden, among the 
English fine-art objects. They are worthy of a 
distingnished place in the Exhibition. The rare 
peculiarity attends these enamels that the colour 
is altogether changed by firing; so that to pro- 
duce the exquisite blue which tints the hood of 
the Madonna of Carlo Dolci, a green, or some 
other shade, has to be employed by the colourist. 
Several lovely pictures, best knowao in this 
country by the medium of the silver photographs 
of the Berlin Company in Rathbone-place, have 
an unfading brilliancy imparted to them by this 
process. Subjects of all kinds are represented, 
—the Sistine Madonna, and the “ Dignity and 
Impudence” of Landseer, the bewitching fea- 
tures of the Countess Potocka, and the stern 
frown of Columbus in prison. 

It would require morespace than we can com- 
mand to give a faller description of the contents 
of this well-filled gallery. They are such as to 
repay careful and repeated attention. Especially 
in the article of table china immense advance 
has been made. As a rale, the mechanical and 
chemical portion of the manufacture is in ad- 
vance of ite artistic merit. The latter, however, 
is often great, and will, there can be no doubt, 
derive a fresh and important stimalas from the 


co 


very fact of the exhibition. England does not 
intend: to be distanced by the potters of any 
other nation. 
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THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 


Ar the last meeting of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts, Mr. J. T. 


Wood gave an account of the discovery of trading upon one’s sense of hearing, and breaking 
the Temple of up into fitful snatches the repose one was endea- 


the famous Ephesian fane, 
Diana. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe presided. Mr. 
Newton, Professor Donaldson, Dr. Hyde Clarke, 
Mr. Penrose, and others who know the locality, 
and are interested in such investigations, were 
present, and some interesting statements were 
made. The first clus, it was stated, which led 
to the discovery of this great temple was an in- 
scription unearthed by Mr. Wood at the remains 
of the great theatre, particularising the circuit 
of the city to be made by the priests of the 
temple in their sacred processions, and specifying 


the “ Magnesian Gate,” where the young men of | bad night :” so, the only thing to be done was 


Ephesus met the priests, and assisted in the 
ceremony. The previous labours, however, and 
hypotheses of Mr. Edward Falkener, Dr. Buhl, 
and others must have aided, and ought not to be 
cverlooked. Mr. Wood was enabled, by tracing 
the route of the city wall, to find this gate, 
which, from its peculiar position, led him to the 
correct conclusion of there being two roads 
leading from it,—one in a southerly direction 
(towards Magnesia), the other in the opposite 
direction (towards Ayasalok). Choosing the 
most worn of the two (the north road), he 
opened it up, discovering thereby numerous 
tombs and sarcophagi, and afterwards found a 
road branching towards the open country, some 
distance along which excavations were made and 
a thick wall of large stones touched upon, two 


inscriptions being found proviog it to be the/| adorned tribunes rise, the occupants of which, 


* Peribolus Wall” built by Augustus, it being 
evident, therefore, that the precinots of the 
Temple were reached. By sinking trial holes a 
white marble pavement was found, of Greek 
workmanship, 9 in. thick, with its joints rubbed 
and carefully fitted and laid on a course of stone- 
work, which he afterwards ascertained was the 
floor of a crypt some 8 ft. below the level of the 
temple pavement, which last had evidently been 
supported by dwarf columns, of which many 
remains were found. Bemains of large columns 
with their capitals and bases were also dis- 
covered, upon which traces of colour were dis- 
cernible. Mr. Wood is to start in September to 
resume his excavations, on which he has already 
been engaged many years. The discovery is one 
of much importance, and should be fally pur- 
sued. It is really a great event; but, as Mr. 
Hyde Clarke said at the meeting, there has been 
a system of “ bottling up” pursued, which may 
prevent the discovery from being turned to 
proper account, and deprive the profession and 
the public of adequate knowledge, until many of 
the present day have passed away. 

The public know nothing of the matter, and 
there is no public interest to stimulate adequate 
expenditure and exertion. Another consequence 
may be, that Mr. Wood will fail in getting 
adequate materials for illustration, and that will 
impede him in getting a publisher, so that we 
shall not have a proper record. 

Now they are on the site of the Temple, the 
explorers require a very large grant, for the coun- 
try haschanged so much, that when the winter 
floods come they fill the excavations, and at most 
times there are 9 ft. of water on the pavement of 
the crypt, 1 ft. below the pavement of the 
Temple. It is requisite to go deep to find débris 
of the former temples, which were on the same 
springy and marshy spot. There is a further 
reason which we should urge, and that is, that 
Ephesus was one of the most ancient seats of 
civilisation, dating from at least 3,500 years, and 
there are very likely to be found pre-historic 

relics of value. 

The excavation of the Temple of Diana 
ought to be a greater work than that of the 
Mausoleum, but unless public pressure be 
brought to bear, it will be cramped and limited. 











TO, AT, AND FROM BERLIN.* 


Fripay, June 16th, 1871, was a dey of days! 
Pheebus, like Berlin, was wide awake betimes, 
and never so much as winked his eyes till he 
went to bed at night. All prognostications and 
memories of rain were utterly forgotten ia the 
brilliant sunshine that gleamed down from an 
unclouded sky, and speedily desiccated the lately 
drenched Via Triwmphalis, the surface of which 
the myriad feet of trampling soldiers and horses 
were ere long to pound up into the well-known 
and much-dreaded “ Berlin dust.” Preparations 





o’clock, a light breeze sprang up, which enabled 
me,—weary of ineffectual attempts to sleep,— 
to rise and close the windows, and so shut out 
the noise. Groups of sightseers were already 
going out, by way of the Brandenburg Gate, 
doubtless to secure good standing-places whence 
to view the sight. 


afterwards, this living stream continued to flow, 
and ever in the same direction. 


up the intervening time by giving a succinct 
description of the decorations of the city along 
this triumphal route of about five miles in length, 
which, commencing at the aforesaid Halle Gate, 
traverses the Potsdamer Platz, passes through 


amends for the silence of the plaster lady ; while 
a row of tall masts (bound together by garlands 
of fir, and adorned with streamers of the Prus- 
sian “ black-and-white” at the summit, and with 
two crossed flags above the arms of some federal 
city suspended half-way down) forms along the 
south side of the unfinished street, with ita face 
towards the troops, what the Germans term ein 


for the grand entry were progressing all night 
long. The noise of hammers and voices through 
windows that were obliged to be left open on 
account of the close heat, was continually in- 


vouring to obtain. With the dawn, about three 


At five o'clock, in spite of 
the closed windows, the hubbub of voices and 
noise of feet and wheels was so great as utterly to 
banish all farther notion of “making up for a 


to get up too. Looking out, I found the Linden 
filled from side to side with a moving crowd, all 
with their faces tarned towards the Brandenbarg 
Gate ; and till the troops entered, some six hours 


As the march is not to commence from the 
Halleschen-Thore until eleven o’clock, I will fill 


the Brandenburg Gate, and along the Unter-den- 
Linden to the Schloss Platz. A colossal statue 
of Berolina, by Herr Enke, is the first to greet the 
victorious troops. On each side of her, gaily- 


with their joyous cheers, will doubtless make 


Spalier ; from which word, or a cognate one, 
must doubtless come our “ espalier.” 
In the Askanischer Platz are more gay tri- 
bunes, with groups and trophies representing the 
victories of Weiszenburg, Wérth, and Spichern. 
Here, scholars from the various Berlin academies 
are to be seated; and it ought to be remarked 
that, with the troops and invited spectators, the 
same rule was observed,—only a deputation, and 
that always a small one, and frequently con- 
sisting of two or three individuals, was allowed 
to be present: thus space was found for every 
corps, brigade, regiment ; every trade, profession, 
art ; every school, college, university ; every body, 
in fact, throughout the empire of men, yoaths, 
and even women employed in a public capacity, 
—the army nurses, to wit,—to be represented. 
One other point to be noted is the manner in 
which the chronology of the war was preserved 
in the decorations, commencing, at the beginning 
of the triumphal way, with the victories of 
August, and ending, at its close, with the taking 
of Paris and its forts. Bat, to continue our 
route. 
The Potsdamer Platz presents a grand trophy, 
some 70 ft. in height. A large circular crimson 
platform in terraces—on the centre one of 
which thirty French guns are placed, muzzles 
outward,—supports an elegant white pedestal, 
bearing on its front the word, “ Sedan,” in tall 
gilt letters,—Latin type, not German. From 
the pedestal rises a colossa! Victory, the work of 
Herr Schulz. Below the platform Amazons are 
seated, modelled by Herr Begus,—Metz to the 
right, with one arm akimbo, as if still unsabdued ; 
and Strasbourg on the left, extinguishing a down- 
ward-bent but still flaming torch. Masts stand 
around, bearing banners inscribed, ‘‘ Gravelotte,”’ 
“ Mars-la-Tour,” “ Beaumont,” and soon, And 
here, again, a handsome tribune for spectatora is 
erected, while all the houses are covered with 
wreaths, carpets, and flage. 
The Kéniggriitzerstrasse exhibits two rows of 
masts and flags similarly decorated to those 
described between the Haile Gate and the Pots- 
damer Platz, excepting that these are sur- 
mounted by the Prussian eagle; between every 
mast four cannons are placed on both sides of 
the road all the way up to the Brandenburg 
Gate; on the left side stands a large tribune 
shaded by the trees of the Thiergarten. The 
spacious platz outside the gate contains six huge 
masts raised upon very elaborate pedestals, 
on which figure four great Berlin bears, Prussian 


the greatest mass of display. 
tribunes raised all round give it the appearance 
of a large amphitheatre; and their gracefully- 
arranged draperies of scarlet cloth, garlanded 
with festoons of fir and oak, have an admirable 
and quite Classic effect. 
backed by flags of all colours and designs, which 
flutter gaily in the wind; the French Em 
alone, with its unadorned facade, closely-shut 
faded green jalousies, and looking utterly lone 
and deserted, by ite sad and silent exterior, 
seems to offer a reproachful protest against all 
this gaiety and rejoicing. But be it ever re- 
membered, Germany was forced into the war. 
The cruel work was thrust upon her, and she 
would have been wanting in honour, as well as 
in common sense, if she had refused to do that 
work. 
has done it, too, with less ferocity, less suffering 
to the conquered than almost every other nation 
would have inflicted. How France would have 
conducted herself as victor, let her former deal- 
ings with these same Germans, let her tender 
mercies to her own sons and daughters during 
her late grievous civil war, show! 
a great nation, and our sympathetic sorrow for 
her sufferings, her mistakes, and even her faults, 
needs must rise up, even while we accord to the 
noble people whose hard-earned triumph we 
have come to witness, the well-deserved meed 
of our admiration, nay, our love and esteem. I 
have often thought the true secret of the 
Germans’ success is well defined in one line of 
their patriotic war-song, — ‘ The Watch on the 
Rhine ” :— 





eagles, coats of arms, flags, and huge medallions 





* Bee pp. 540, 560, ante, 


bearing the names of victories. 


‘he two first! 


trophies are dedicated to Paris and her forts; 
the third to the campaign of Orleans and defeat 
of the Army of the Loire; the fourth to the 
victory of Le Mans and rout of the Western 
Army; the fifth to that of St. Quentin 
(Amiens), which was followed by the dissolution 
of the Northern Army; the sixth to Pontarlier, 
which drove the Eastern Army over the Swiss 
frontier. 


The Brandenburg Gate, with its extensive 


centre arch and smaller side-colonnades, ig 
entwined with garlands of fir, the symbolic tree 
of Germany. Just at this season the young 
shoots are all fresh, and in their bluey-greenness 
contrast pleasantly with the dark bottle-green of 
the old branches; and as the fir is the favoured 
tree so the blue cornflower, “korn-blame,” ig 
the favourite flower; branches of it are seen 
everywhere,—in bouquets, button-holes, hands, 
hats, bonnets, and everything. 


The Pariser Platz, inside the Gate, contains 
The handsome 


The tribunes are 


She has done it, bravely and well. She 


Still, she is 


** The Germans honest, pious, and strong ;” 


these qualities they undoubtedly possess, and 
they form an excellent foundation for a national 
character. 


To return to the Pariser Platz. In the 


tribune nearest to the Gate the sixty young 
ladies are to be accommodated who will crown 
the victorious heroes as they pass beneath it. 
They are to be robed in white habiliments 
fashioned like those of Marguerite in Githe’s 
* Faust,” and will wear their own hair in plaits 


hanging down their backs, or bound round their 


heads. The speaker is Friulein Blaeser, daughter 
of the sculptor, Professor Blaeser. 


Each warrior 
will receive on entering, in addition to the laurel 


wreath of victory, a small sum of mouey and a 


little book containing the official war-despatches. 
Opposite the Gate, and at the beginning of the 
Linden Avenue, is placed a crimson velvet 
baldacchino, as it is called, supported by four 
gilded columns, 45 ft. high, and surmounted by 
large “ Victories.” Under this hangs a huge iron 
cross, beneath which the troops will 
between two gaily-decorated and gaily-filled 
tribunes. On each side of the Linden, French 
cannon and mitrailleuses,—700 in all in this 
avenue alone,—are placed, and amongst them at 
intervals are tall standards and low Roman 
altars, formed of plaster, over a core of woo 
coloured and gilt. The altars are to have in- 
scribed upon them the 191 official war tele- 
grams; the standards are surmounted by 4 vase 
or tazza intended to hold a flare of gas, repre- 
senting antique pots of fire, and all are decora 
with wreaths and garlands of fir, enlivened by 
knots of ribbons, black, red, and white, the 
colours of United Germany, The Prussian 
“colours” are black and white, and where these 
aloneare used,—and in the profusion in which your 
Berliner rejoices,—the effec: ia most lugubrious, 
suggesting much more the idea of sorrowing 
than of rejoicing. 

At the janction of each of the five side streets 
which cross the Linden, two tall flated columns 
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are erected ; only temporary ones, but they have 
an excellent effect, being of admirable propor- 
tions, painted white, and their salient lines gilded. 
Each pair of columns supports a gigantic picture, 
illustrative of the civic and military patriotism 
which enabled Germany to on the war; 
the motif for each picture being drawn from 
some authentic utterance of the then king, and 
verses in illustration are placed on the back. 
The pictures are by well-known artists, such as 
Werner, Heyden, Schaller, Ewald, &.; the 
verses are by Herr Eggers. I have omitted to 
say that every gun bears on it the name of the 
place where captured, roughly painted in white. 
The double row of guns extends through the 
Brandenbarg Gate, down the Kdéniggritzer- 
strasse, a distance of at least one mile and a 
quarter : so there are here alone two miles and a 
half of guos; but it must be remembered these 
are only a portion of the small guns,—the large 
ones are placed in the different arsenals, and are 
distributed among the various towns all over 
the empire ; 5,988 guns, including mitrailleuses, 
were captured in all. 

At the east end of the avenue, the space imme- 
diately around the statue of Frederick the Great 
is filled with flowering plants in pots ; the whole 
of the Opera Platz is surrounded with beauti- 
fully draped and decorated tribanes ; the palaces 
are perfectly veiled by flags, inscriptions, and 
trophies ; on the left stands the Royal Academy 
of Arts, the front of which is hung with life-size 
portraits of the principal directors of the war, 
including princes and grand dukes, Bismarck and 
Moltke. These portraits are painted on gold 
ground, and are by the first artists in Berlin, to 
wit—Mentzel, Oscar Begas, Richter, Friedrich 
Kaulbach, Becker, Steffech, &c. Though neces- 
sarily somewhat sketchy, these works are very 
artistic, and extremely rich-looking and effective. 
I inquired what was to be done with these 
portraits when removed from their present 
temporary position, and was told, if I remember | 
rightly, that they would bs placed in the| 
Historical Museum. 

And now, worthily terminating this true via 
¢riumphalis, there remains alone to be mentioned 
the Colossal group of Germania, with “ Elsass und 
Lothringen” (Alsace and Lorraine). The whole | 
rises about 70 fc. from the pavement ; the circular 
base is 30 ft. in circumference, and beneath it 
are allegorised the principal German rivers. The 
crowning group was entrusted to Professor Albert 
Wolff. This appeared to us too gigantic; female 
figares, even when allegorical, always lose in 
grace and beauty what they gain in size and 
power; but of Herr Simering’s beautifal forcible 
frieze running round the circular base, there 
surely can be bat one opinion, namely, that it is 
@ most successful and admirable rendering of a 
grand and noble ideal. In the front, a herald in 
tabard and plamed cap is seen, trumpet in hand, 
proclaiming the war and its cause, and sammon- 
ing all Germania’s sons to assemble beneath her 
banner and repel the invader. Right and left 
of him is depicted the ready obedience with 
which the summons is obeyed: the student 
rises from his books; the smith turns from 
his anvil and buckles on his sword; the 
painter leaves his easel ; the sculptor puts down 
his mallet and chisel; the tradesman turns from 
his merchandise; and the fa'her lifts his babe 
from the mother’s arms, and with a wistfal 
glance into that mother’s tearful but brave eyes, 
imprints a kiss on its dimpled face; aod then, 
with sword upraised, as if takiug the solemn 
oath, Mit Gott fiir Kinig wnd Vaterland,* they 
crowd around the herald, eager to be Jed forth 
to defend their much-loved country, ready either 
to conquer or to die! 

And now the eventful hour of triamph has 
arrived; the Linden trees are already swarming 
with men and boys; balconies and tribunes are 
Gilled with eager gazers ; roofa, where practicable, 
are crowded, and where not practicable from 
outside, heads and half bodies of men and 
women, rise up through them, out of large holes 
made for the occasion, by ripping off the tiles, 
and uacovering the rafters, thus leaving open 
spaces. Yesterday we saw at the royal stables 
& long row of these big, square holes; a portion 
of the roof, about 30 ft. long by 8 ft. or 9 ft. 

broad, having been stripped to the rafters. 
Deputations from all the various trades begin 
marching past, carrying banners bearing their 
arms, and the representations of their craft ; 
and each is accompavied by its band, mostly 
very bad, and frequently clashing with the pre- 
Ceding or following one. A well-trained military 





* With God for King and Fatherland, 


or civic band (I cannot see which for the trees) is 
seated at the foot of one of the tall colamns close 
by, and every now and then treats us to some- 
thing infinitely superior. And now tremendous 
hurrahs ring out, as several large vans, with cover- 
ing at top, but open at the sides, drive slowly by. 
These vans contain many hundreds of the invalid 
soldiers, some with an arm bandaged, or a head 
tied up, and each van carrying in its midst a 
pile of crutches decorated with wreaths and gar- 
lands. The invalids were to have been seated 
along each side of the Linden, but another, and, 
I suppose, more appropriate, position has been 
found for them and their nurses, Many of the 
wounded soldiers are crowned with wreaths— 
doubtless presented to them on their route; 
there is one carriage full of wounded officers ; 
and this whole cortége elicits the greatest 
enthusiasm. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
Germans do not shout: many of the volleys of 
“ hoor-r-r-rahs” we heard would in nowise have 
disgraced a ship’s crew of British tars when 
“manning the yards.” Daring the war, too, I 
remember frequently reading that their wild 
“hurrah!” when charging, often demoralised 
the French raw levies before they even came 
within sight of their bayonets. The only differ- 
ence between the German and English cheer is, 
the former sounds as if spelled with two o’s, and 
half-a-dozen r’s at the least. 

More trades’ processions pass; there is more 
music; and cheering goes on incessantly from 
one quarter or another, being redoubled as an 
occasional officer well known to the crowd rides 
by; and is quadrupled when the “ Kronprinz,” 
with a small but brilliant staff, gallops past 
towards the palace. In front of the cathedral 
the large platz is cleared of the populace, and 
kept by,soldiers, some of whom stand about in 
glittering twos and threes, or sit on the lowest 
step of the still-veiled statue. At 10°30, voci- 
ferous shouts. The Emperor, followed by a 
gay-coloured, brilliant staff of some fifty or 
sixty officers, including the Prince,— Unser 
Fritz,—rides down the Linden towards the 
Brandenbarg Gate. Ten minutes afterwards an 
open carriage, drawn by six dark horses and 
attended by mounted escort and servants, drivee 
by: it contains the Empress, all in white,—so 
far as I can see,—accompanied by three ladies. 
Prolonged cheering. Bat the heartiest of the 
acclamation was reserved for our English Prin- 
cess Victoria, consort of the Imperial Crown 
Prince Frederick William. The Princess appears 
to be as great a favourite in Prussia as she was 
in England ; and her husband, who is spoken of 
in the most loving terms as the type of excel- 
lence and amiability, and as perfectly devoted to, 
—nay more (but let it only be most gently 
whispered), as being positively even ruled by,— 
hia little wife, seems to be the very idol of his 
fatare people. How such a tender-hearted, 
kindly-natured man could ever have been traus- 
formed into the brilliant hero of the French 
campaign, must remain a mystery; surely 
nothing less than a most exalted sense of a 
supreme duty could have wrought this won- 
drous change. 

Thirteen carriages in all, most of them with 
six, some with four, and two with only two 
horses, drive by in quick succession; their ap- 
pointments unimpeachable and the horses mag- 
nificent. 

The weather is very bright and hot, but now 
merciful little clouds are flecking the blue sky 
and giving rest to the sun-blinded eyes of the 
spectators facing south ; fortunately for us, the 
Hotel St. Petersburg stands on the shady side of 
the Linden; but our vis-d-vis must be fearfully 
scorched. Still, sunshine is far preferable to the 
deluge of rain the Berliners anticipated, and 
were actually suffering from, three days ago. 

The bands of music play alternately and con- 
tinuously ; the tune most frequently heard is, of 
course, the “ Wacht am Rhein ;” but this isnow 
and again varied by our National Anthem, pos- 
sibly oat of compliment to the English Princess, 
and another melody very similar to it, and which 
from the frequency with which it is everywhere 
heard, is, I presume, a German national air. 
At 11.30 the carriages full of ladies return ; the 
Crown Princess is lookiog bright and animated, 
and her green dress is particularly becoming. 
They have doubtless been out to the Tempelhofer 
Felde to witness the parade of the troops held 
there by the Emperor, and which commences the 
day’s ceremonial. Now the excitement redoubles, 
and about twelve o'clock, Field-Marshal Count 
Wrangel rides by, heading the procession of 
victorious troops,—surely, a proud position, yet 





nary spazier-ritt. Behind him come the late 
Staff-Commanders, Yon Blumenthal, Von Pod- 
bielski, Von Stosch, and Von Stiehle; then more 
generals and officers ; then Herwath von Bitten- 
feld, Vogel von Falkenstein, Von Bonin, von 
Rosenburg-Grusyczynski, and the Saxon War- 
Minister's Lieutenant-General, Von Fabrice, 
from St. Denis. Next pass three notable men, 
Prince Bismarck, Count von Moltke, and General 
von Roon. 

I understand the Emperor waited a few 
seconds behind, in order to allow these three 
tried and trusted servants of himself and his 
people to receive from the lips and hands of 
that people the acclamations and applause they 
had so well and so hardly earned : if so, it was 
a graceful act, a kindly German thought, and, 
from all we hear, just the sort of thing William I. 
would do. But the welcome accorded to the 
chancellor, the chief of the staff, and the 
war-minister in no way detracted from that 
reserved for their master, and when His 
Majesty the Emperor and King rode slowly 
by, bowing and smiling to all, the wondrous 
“‘hoor-r-r-rahs !” that rolled along the line of 
route, the wavings of handkerchiefs and hats, 
and the showers of garlands and evergreens 
scattered before him, made a triumphal ovation 
that must, indeed, have deeply stirred the 
religious poetic soul of the noble, sturdy old man. 
A German in our room said, with such affec- 
tionate enthusiasm, as the Emperor passed by, 
“Nice old man!” a3 if he loved and revered 
him like a father. On his head he wore what I 
took to be a very much ornamented helmet; but 
I have no doubt the ornamentation consisted of 





the golden wreath of victorious bay with which, 
I hear, he was presented on entering the city. 
I was too much occupied in studying the 
venerable but vigorous face to note very clearly 
what was above it. He looked calm and con- 
tented. 

Immediately behind the Emperor rode the 
three field-marshal princes, all abreast,—the 
Crown Prince Frederick William, Prince Frede- 
rick Charles, and the Crown Prince Albert of 
Saxony; then followed the regimental band; 
and then came, carried when possible by the 
men who captured them, the eighty-one war 
trophies taken from the French: the flags, eagles, 
and standards. As they came in sight, and it 
was the only one time throughout the whole of 
our three weeks’ stay that such a feeling mani- 
fested itself, wild, maddening cheers burst forth 
from thousands of manly throats, which sounded 
to me like a mixture of triumph and defiance. 
On such a day German nationality must be 
allowed a little self-glorification; but to the 
eyes of neutrals these flags were a touching, 
painful sight. Many of them were weather-stained 
and time-worn,—all the more sorrow to their 
owners to lose them ; but some were quite new 
and fresh. Possibly the latter had belonged to 
Gambetta’s hurried levies. 

The troops who form the “entry” number 
42,000, and are composed out of the corps of 
Guards, a combined battalion of King’s Grena- 
dier regiments, a combined battalion of the 
whole army, a combined squadron of the whole 
army, and a combined battery of the whole 
army. 

The corps of Guards precedes, commanded 
by Prince Augustus of Wiirttemberg, and Major- 
General v. Dannenberg. The lst Infantry 
Division is under Lieutenant-General v. Pape. 
It contains: Ist Infantry brigade, under v. 
Kessel, composed of lst and 3rd Foot regi- 
ments, Oberst v. Bohn and vy. Linsingen; 1st 
combined battalion, Oberst v. L’Estocq; and a 
Jager battalion, under Major v. Arnim. The 
2nd Infantry brigade, under v. Medem, composed 
of 2nd and 4th Foot regiments, under Graf v. 
Kanitz and Oberst Neumann; Fasileer regi- 
ment, under v. Papstein; let and 3rd Pioneer 
companies; No. 1 Sanitary detachment ; Hus- 
sar regiment, v. Hymmen; last combined 
squadron, v. Alvensleben ; 1st Foot detachment 
of Artillery corps. 

The 2nd Infantry Division, Lieutenant-General 
v. Badritzki, contains: 3rd Infantry Brigade, 
General Knappe v. Knappstiidt, composed of 
Kaiser Alexander’s Grenadier regiment No. 1, 
v. Zeuner; 3rd Grenadier regiment, Konigin 
Elisabeth, under v. Sommerfeld; Sebiitzen 
battalion, under v. Bélezig ; and the 4th Infantry 
brigade, under v. Berger, composed of Kaiser 
Franz Grenadier regiment No. 2, v. Wangen- 
heim; 4th Grenadier regiment, Kénigin Au- 
gusta, v. Rosenberg-Lescinsky; 1st Battalion 
Kénigs Grenadiers (2nd Westphalians) No. 7, 
under v. Berken; 2nd Pioneer company ; Sani- 





he looks as calm and placid as if taking an ordi. ; 
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tary detachment No. 2; 2nd Uhlan regiment ; 
3rd Foot detachment of Artillery; and Ist 
combined battery, under Major Kérber. 

The Cavalry Division, under Lieut.-General 
Graf vy. der Goltz, is composed of the 1st cavalry 
brigade, under the Ist Graf v. Brandenburg. It 
contains a regiment of Body Guards, under Oberst 
v. Krosigk ; and a Cuirassier regiment under O. 
Freiherr v. Brandenstein. Of the 2od cavalry 
brigade, under the Prince of Hohenlohe-Ingel 
fingen, which contains the ist regiment of 
Uhlans under O. v. Rochow, and the 3rd Ublans. 
And of the 3rd cavalry brigade, under the 
2nd Graf v. Brandenburg, which contains the 
lst and 2nd dragoon regiments under v. Bro- 
zowski, and v. Zedlitz-Leipe. 

The Artillery corps, Major-General the Prince 
of Hokenlohe-Ingelfingen, consists of the 2nd foot 
detachment of the artillery corps; the horse 
detachment of ditto; deputation of munitions 
and toon column; the train, and various 
deputations from different departments, such as 
the field-telegraph, the field-railway, the field- 
clergy, the field-post, and the marine : the latter 
sending one officer only of every rank and twenty 
sailors. 

We particularly remark what fine sturdy 
fellowa all the soldiers are; they may be 
“picked men,” but 42,000 such are a good pick- 
ing. They march firmly and regularly, with 
great rapidity and a springiness in the step. 
Frequently they rush past at an immense speed ; 
and, when they suddenly stop, each man is in 


1813. The ribbon is black, edged with white. This 
cross we have seen on the breasts of mere youths 
as well as of older men, But now the ceremony 
of unveiling the statue of William III. is pro- 
ceeding. The French trophies are laid on the 


drums beat “to prayers ;” the cathedral choir 
sing some hymns ; the field priest of the army, 
Thielen, makes a short prayer; drums sound 
again; the Chancellor prays the Emperor to 
allow the statue to be uncovered; he assents, 
and down slides the obscuring veil; flags and 
standards wave ; soldiere present arms, shouting 
“ hurrah ;” the bands play “ Hail to thee in Vio- 
tory’s crown.”* Then the booming of 101 cannon 
is heard, and every church-bell in the town joins 
in the chorus; afterwards the grand choral 
“Now let all men praise the Lord,” + is sung, 
and all is over. And thus ended the grand 
triamphal entry of Germany’s victorious troops 
into Berlin. 

I must postpone, till another occasion, the 
account of our evening experiences, the illumi- 
nations and so forth, as this paper has already 
extended beyond its intended limit. The nom- 
ber of troops formiog the einzug, was 42,000; 
and on the last page of the Fest-programme, a 
modest-looking little publication filled with re- 
markable facts, is a closely-printed colamn, from 
which I deduce the following particulars :— 


Engagements fought during the late cam- 


Prisoners taken 








his place, and there is no huddling nor confusion. 
Many of them, possibly all, have a long leather 
strap under the rifle, fixed at each end, forming 
a loop which they pass beneath the arm, and | 
thas sling the gun, as it were, at times ; and this 
plan seems to afford much rest and ease. 
Whether cavalry or infantry, they pass along 
to-day six abreast; yet the marching by will 
occupy four hours. 

Several of the German flags were shot almost 
clean away from the nail-studded staff, leaving 
only the cords and tassels remaining; others 
were much tattered, having large holes through 
them, and great pieces missing, while two of 
them were mere ribbons of bunting. The vic- 
torious troops were not only crowned with laurels, 
buat some of them were half hidden by a mass of 
green, and each wore a small ring of laurel on 
his sword-hilt. One cavalry-soldier, failing to 
catch a wreath that was thrown to him from just 
before our windows, stooped a little from his 
horse, as he rode along, and with the point of 
the drawn sword he held in his hand lifted the 
cirelet from the ground, and, raising his sword 
aloft, carried it triumphantly away with him, 
to the intense delight of the applauding crowd. 
It was a most graceful feat, reminding of ancient 
Greek sports. 





Close to our hotel, one of the side streets 
above-described crosses the Linden, and, as| 
will be remembered, a couple of lofty columns, | 
supporting a large picture, stand beside each | 
crossing. As the troops arrived in front of 
these pictures they suddenly stopped, whether 
infantry, cavalry, or artillery, raised a tre-| 
mendous cheer, presented arms, saluted them 
with their swords, and the Uhlans with pepe 
pennon-adorned lances, waving them in the air, 


end then passed triumphantly beneath. Later | 


Cannon captured 
Mitrailleuses ........... 
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HUGH MILLER, STONE MASON. 


WE cannot permit the opportunity with which 
Mr. Peter Bayne has just supplied us to pass by, 
without giving our readers some account, how- 
ever brief, of the late Hugh Miller.t His name 
is very popularly known in his native county. 
Originally, and for long, a etonemason in 
Cromarty, he turned out in after years to be one 
of the most distinguished geologists which 
Scotland had yet produced; and in addition to 
this he also rose to almost equal eminence as a 
journalist. In this latter capacity he excelled 
as a politcal writer, a theologian, and even, we 
believe, as a poet, although these are certainly 
qualities of rare combination with those of the 
field geologist, or the scientific handworker of 
any kind. But Hugh Miller seems to have 
possessed that universal taste and aptitude for 
literary work which are calculated to make a 
map, and particularly a hard working and per- 
severing north countryman, excel in almost any 
department of it. 

It appears that he sprang from a family of 
mariners, bat he had the misfortune to lose his 
own father by a storm at sea, when he was a 
little boy of five years of age. From this cause 
he had to be reared by two of his maternal 
uncles, one of whom gave him a taste for tradi- 
tionary lore, and the other for natural history. 
He seems on the whole to have acquired a fair 
English education at the Cromarty parish school, 
of which, by the way, he many years afterwards 


in the day this act produced a singular repre-| gave to the world a graphic account in a book 


sentation of “a charge,” when the myriad feet 
of men and horses had pounded up the friable | 
surface of the Linden into a thick layer of white | 
dust, which rose in clouds under the shock and | 
sudden stoppage of the heavy artillery, follow- | 


ing and partly obscuring the soldiers as they 
galloped away. 
On the Opera Platz the troops have collected 


entitled “‘ My Schools and Schoolmasters.” His 
chief course of reading, as we might be prepared 
to expect from his literary tastes, lay among the 
great English essayists and prose writers. In 
another book which he published nearly thirty 


years afterwards (“The First Impressions of 
| England and its People”), he shows very 
| Strongly his loyal allegiance to bis early masters 


that are to “assist” at the unveiling of the by describing his pilgrimages to their tombs; 


statue. 
and left to their barracks, after being reviewed 
by the Emperor, who distributes medals and 
decorations among them. The “ iron cross” is 
the special award for this war, and (unlike the 
tardy gratitude of our own country, which occa- 
sionally waits so long that many of the intended 
recipienta die ere they can obtain the coveted 
reward of their labours) it is given as soon as 
possible after the performance of the noble deed 
it is destined to commemorate. As will be re- 
membered, a distribution of the iron cross was 
held by the Crown Prince while at Versailles, 
standing at the foot of the statue of Louis XIV., 
on the 26th of last September. The cross is in 
the form of the Maltese croes ; is of iron, with a 
narrow border of silver; bears on the obverse a 
crown, W., and 1870; and on the reverse a 
crown, with F. W. below it, three oak-leaves, and 


As others ride up they file off right | 


together with the necessary and appropriate 
moralising thereby induced. This work, al- 
though a good deal mixed up with geological 
jottings, is probably one of the most interesting 
books he ever wrote; and if any one wishes 
to get an accurate glimpse of the author’s 
mind ia short compass, we commend it to his 
perusal, 

He worked as a journeyman stonemason from 
his seventeenth to his thirty-fourth year,—a 
long apprenticeship, if we may call it so, to one 
of the most laborious of handicrafts ; and it was 
during this period that he found time to carry 
out those famous researches into the palsonto- 





* “ Heil dir im Siegerkranz.” 

+ “Non danket alle Gott,” 

t “ The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller.” By Peter 
Bayne, M.A, 2 vols, 8vo, London; Strahan & Co, 1871, 





steps of the surrounding platform; military prod 





Nor did he fail to prosecute his literary 
He found time to publish a volume of poems, in 
the year 1829; and a few years afterwards he 
uced his interesting “ Scenes and Legends * 


bank. And it is a 
in this situation it fell to his lot to perform his 
last piece of stone-catting 
although interesting, was melancholy; but we 
must leave his biographer and his widow to tell 
the story. It is one that comes home to the busi. 
ness and bosoms of us all; and, indeed, it seems 
to illustrate so well the deep emotional nature, 
and to foreshadow so truly the strange erratic 
idiosynorasy which eventually led poor Hugh 
Miller, under a fit of intellectual aberration, to 
put an end to his own existence, that we venture 
to transcribe the 

“The cup of Miller’s happiness was fall (says 
Mr. Bayne] when a little daughter began to 
smile upon him from the arms of her mother, 
All ge*- 2 helpless things he loved with a passion 
of tenderness, and his affection for his own little 
prattler was inexpressible. He observed her 
movements with ever fresh interest and charm. 
‘My little girl,’ he wrote once, ‘has 
learned to make more noise than all the other 
inmates of the house put together, and is at 
present deeply engaged in the study of light and 
colour. She is still in doubt, however, whether 
the flame of the candle may not taste as well as 
it looks!’ ..... 

‘One lovely evening in April’ [writes Mrs. 
Miller to the editor], ‘I went out, for the first time 
that spring, to breathe the air of the hill. When I 
returned I found the child in her nurse’s arms, at 
the attic window, from which she used to greet 
her papa when hecame up street. She had been 
planting a little garden in the window sill, of 
polyanthus, primrose, and other spring flowers. 
When she saw me she pushed them away, with 
the plaintive “ awa, awa,” she used to utter, and 
laid her head on my breast. An internal fit 
came on. The next time she looked up it was 
to push my head backwards with her little hand, 
while a startled, inquiring, almost terrible look, 
came into her lovely eyes. All the time she lay 
dying, which was three days and three nights, 
her father was prostrate in the dast before God 
in an agony of tears. Whether he performed 
his daily bank duties, or any part of them, I do 
not remember. Bat such a personification of 
David the King, at a like mournfal time, it is 
impossible to imagine. All the strong man was 
bowed down. ae ene he mourned, he fasted, 
he prayed. He entreated God for her life. Yet 
when she was taken away, a calm and implicit 
submission to the Divine will succeeded, although 
still his eyes were fountains of tears. Never 
again in the course of his life was he thus 
affected. He was an affectionate father, and 
some of his children were at times near death ; 
but he never again lost thus the calmness and 
dignity, the natural equipoise, as it were, of his 
manhood.’ : L 

This was the first and last poignant domestic 
sorrow [continues Mr. Bayne} Miller ever ex- 
perienced. He cut the little headstone for his 
darling, and never again put chisel to stone.” 

It is not necessary for us to enter at large on 
the subsequent well-known events of Hugh 
Miller’s career. A few facts, however, we may 
condense. In the year 1840 he became editor 
(and subsequently part-proprietor) of the 
Witness, a quasi-theological newspaper published 
in Edinburgh, which has long ago been “ swal- 
lowed up,” as his friend Mr. Carlyle would say, 
“in the Hollow Eternities.” It was during 
year that he published his celebrated researches 
on the old red sandstone, for which exhaustive 
monograph he was warmly praised and ¢en- 
couraged by Dr. Buckland, Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, and other eminent geologists, at 
meeting of the British Association. A 
severe and protracted illness followed ; but at 
length he was able to resume his pen in order 
to do those valuable services Rr aoe 
ceived, as it appears, by the leading clergy 
as a ested on behelf of the Free Charch of 
Scotland, which that body, it may be hoped, 
will for long remember. Gradually the philo- 
sophical schemes of his science and th 
got combined ; took also a wider scope; 80°, 
accordingly, his latest work, “ The Testimony of 
the Eocks,” was an attempt to reconcile ’ 
geology of the Pentateuch with the geology © 
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ing which is growing rapidly out of the ground, 
for the Roman Catholics, at Arundel, in Sussex ; 
mor are they to be wondered at. Arundel is but 
& small place, best known by its Castle, yet there 
hundreds of men are at work, and thousands of 
pounds are being spent, in erecting a cathedral 
nearly 200 ft. long, and which is to have a tower 
and spire some 260 ft. high. The Dake 
pres “Weipa FN 
stone was laid, is paymaster, and is doing what 
pe hi a age re ao il 

ave great playthings. Some 
have played at hewing mountains into men.” 
The Lord of Arundel seems determined not to be 
outdone, and Messrs. Myers & Sons, at any rate, 
-~ napa deena nreee ese mecraent remeron 








RANSOME’S STONE FOR CAISSONS. 


THE uses to which the silicious concrete stone, 
invented by Mr. Frederick Ransome, is applied, 
are already numerous and varied, but the limits 
of its capabilities have not yet been reached, it 
would appear. The application of the concrete 
stone to the construction of caissons is the sub- 
ject of an additional patent. 

In some mining districts engine pits that are 
to be lined with ashlar are sunk by “ travelling 
cribs.” The crib consista of a strong cylinder 
of iron, chamfered on its under edge to the out- 
side; the upper edge square, and broad enough, 
either in solid thickness or by a flange, to give a 
fall bed to the first course of ashlar, upon which 
others are superimposed, and the travelling crib 
sunk until the requisite depth is reached. The 
process by which the stone caissons will accom- 
plish the same result is similar in some respects, 
but essentially different in others. The first 
section of the caisson, for instance, is shod with 
iron, and takes the duty of the travelling orib; 
for the rest there are no “courses” of ashlar, 
+ut a succession of cylinders, lowered one after 
another as the pioneer section descends, the 
joints tongued and easily made water-tight 
before the water-level is reached, in the case of 
all that follow those that have to be lowered, in 
the first instance, under the water-line. 

It will be readily apparent that these caissons, 

i that the material is of sufficient 
strength, are applicable to the construction of 
hydraulic works of various kinds. The cylinders 
having been lowered to the requisite depth, the 
process of filling with Portland cement concrete 
is sufficiently simple; and, inasmuch as the 
©aissons may be lowered in any number, and 
according to any arrangement in relation to each 
other, piers, abutments, sea or embankment 
walls, of any required strength, may be con- 
structed. 


The application of Mr. Ransome’s process to 
hydraulic construction has been suggested by 
Mr. J. W. Butler, of Willesden, by whom, in con- 
janction with Mr. Ransome, the stone caissons 
have been patented. One principal object of the 
patent is to provide a cheap and efficient substi- 
tute for stone for hydraulic works, and another 
to obviate the necessity for false works, coffer 
dams and the like, and to secure a much less 
costly mode of construction than by iron 
ylinders and caissons. 

The strength and quality of the material to be 
employed in the construction of these stone 
©aissons is, of course, a consideration of essen- 
tial importance. As regards its quality and 
power to resist certain inflaences, an important 
report has been made by Professor Frankland, 
who has tested its comparative porosity, the 


action upon it by acid, and by boiling. The 
water absorbed by dry specimens he found as 
follows :—Bath stone, 11°57 per cent.; Caen, 
986; Portland, 8°86; Ransome’s Patent, 6'53. 
Alteration in weight by immersion in 1 per cent. 
of acid,—Bath, 1:28; Caen, 2:13; Portland, 
le I hag rapes: none. Loss by three 
applications of acid, and by boiling afterwards,— 
Bath, 591; Caen, 11°73; Portland, 394; Ran- 
some’s, 0°63. Ransome’s stone has also been sub- 
jected to the crucial test of being boiled and 
immediately transferred upon ice, without the 
slightest effect being produced. But its power 
to resist crushing weight is of greater import- 
ance than these tests. From a series of com- 
parative experiments, it has been ascertained 
that granite has a power of resistance to crush- 
ing of from 8,000 lb. to 12,000 lb. per square 
inch ; Portland stone, 2,630lb.; Bramley Fall, 
5,120 lb. ; and Ransome’s, 8,960 lb. 








THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 


Tue piece of land which has been laid out, 
and is already opened to the public, extends 
from the Charing-cross Railway Station up to 
Waterloo Bridge, and forms a charming place of 
resort for the neighbouring residents and the 
public generally. There are entrances at each 
end from the embankment, and one from the 
Strand in the street next the railway-station. 
Inigo Jones’s ruined water-gate, though in a 
hole and defaced, forms an interesting feature. 
Tarfed slopes shut out the arches and low 
buildings under Adelphi-terrace, the houses of 
which, by the way, are rendered pleasant resi- 
dences, overlooking as they now do the new 
gardens and the river. Other plots on the 
embankment are being laid out, and probably 
for the public. The statue of Outram, for which 
a site has been found here, appears to be finished, 
and stands in its shrouding-sheet ready for 
formal display. Lamp-standards are being set 
up on the embankment-wall after Mr. George 
Valliamy’s design (with dolphins at the base), 
and have a very good effect. The design has been 
considerably improved since the original model 
was set up. 








COMPETITIONS. 
pointed 


Bromley (Kent)—The committee ap; 
for the erection of additional schools in this 
parish, a short time since invited designs from 
architects in limited competition. The invitation 
was accepted by Messrs. J. P. St. Aubyn, W. C. 
Banks, W. Barrett, A. C.,Bean, Clarke, H. Love- 
grove, and G. Truefitt. One of the designs 
marked “ Utilitas” (Mr. H. Lovegrove) was 
preferred, we are informed, by some of the 
committee, but the estimate was rather in excess 
of the sum at disposal, and the design of Mr. 
Banks was selected for execution. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—The guardians of the 
poor determined to erect a new female hos- 
pital close to the workhouse, and invited five 
local architects to sendin plans. The successful 
competitors were Messrs. Healey & Hall, archi- 
tects, Ashton-under-Lyne. The estimated cost 
is 4,0001. 








A NATIONAL THEATRE. 


A PRELIMINARY meeting, or rather conference, 
was held on Monday last, and a considerable 
number of gentlemen interested in the drama 
were present. Opinions were exchanged, and 
some valuable information was elicited. A reso- 
lution was passed declaring the desirability of 
establishiog a theatre for the production of 
pieces of the highest class, and a committee 
was appointed to consider what steps should be 
taken with the view of testing the practicability 
of the scheme. 





* The play’s the thing.” 

S1z,—I have read the letter in the last number 
of the Builder with much interest. It is practical 
and severe, but not too much so. Financially, I 
regard Mr. Godwin’s suggestion as the best of 
those put forth; and if a properly-organised 
meeting on the subject were convened, and the 
right people got together, “The National 
Theatre” would soon become a thing of life. 

A theatrical company, on the principle of a 
commonwealth, as 8 by Mr. Arthar 
Sketchley, I have no faith in. Mr. Reeve, too, 
distinctly urges a theatre company. Mr. Godwin 





aims at something far higher,—a society, whose 


object would be the maintenance of the legi- 
timate drama, and the establishment of the 
means of supplying the necessary talent for 
carrying out the object, in an educational point 
of view. These are sterling and substantial 
pointe, which would induce many guarantors to 
come forward with the means of supplying a 
fand in the way suggested. The guarantors 
might be remunerated for their capital at a fixed 
rate of interest out of profits (if any); or, in 
lieu thereof, they might possess the privilege of 
entrée, im sections, on certain evenings of the 
week; such privileges to be interchangeable 
amongst them, at will. 

In such an undertaking it would be a great 
point gained if some portion of the receipts of 
the house could be guaranteed and paid up at 
the onset; and I think it would be quite possible 
to effect this by pre-letting a portion of the dress- 
circle and stalls, by the issue of annual tickets, 
transferable and available for certain nights 
only, in order that the holders might have an 
opportanity of witnessing each production of a 
play on several occasions. Such tickets might 
be issued at reduced prices, and the result, 
while being productive of a certain amount 
of paid-up money, would nightly insure an 
audience in the best parts of the house. At the 
same time, care would have to be taken in the 
issue of such tickets that the privilege of entry 
as regards number should be limited nightly. 








OPENING OF DORKING COTTAGE 
HOSPITAL BUILDING. 


THe movement for the establishment of 
cottage hospitals throughout the country has 
extended to Dorking, and has been successfully 
carried out. Mrs. Hope, of Deepdene, gave a 
piece of land, near St. Paul’s Church, as a site 
for the building, and augmented the gift, valued 
at 2501., by the gift of 250/. in money ; and this 
was supplemented by a gift of 1,000l. from Mr. 
Cubitt, M.P. Other subscriptions came in, and 
the proposal for a cottage hospital soon became 
a reality. Mr. Graham Jackson, architect, of 
London, supplied plans, from which the building 
has been erected by Mr. William Shearburn, of 
Dorking, contractor. The building contains 
accommodation for eight patients, three wards 
being set apart for that purpose, with nurses’ 
wards intervening. There is also a dispensary 
for out-patients. The wards are lofty and well- 
ventilated. The basement contains a kitchen 
with scullery adjoining, larders and cellars for 
coals, beer, wine, &. On the ground floor are 
several rooms used for the following purposes, 
viz., surgeons’ room, to serve as an operating 
room and as @ committee room ; an out-patients’ 
waiting - room, with enclosure forming a 
di ; the latter is fitted up with polished 
birchwood fittings with brass mountings; this 
room also contains water supply and waste sinks, 
&c. There is a ward for two men, and a nurse’s 
room adjoining, with speaking-tubes to all parts 
of the building. A staircase of convenient steps 
leads to the first floor, which consists of a large 
convalescent-room, a ward for two women, and 
another nurse’s room adjoining ; above this floor 
are some useful rooms in the roof which could be 
used as wards if required. On each floor are 
bath-rooms, W.C., and patent ventilating sinks. 
The exterior is designed in an extremely simple 
style. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
subscribers and friends to this charity was held 
on Thursday afternoon, at Willis’s Rooms, Mr. 
Alfred J. Mansfield, the president of the Insti- 
tution, being in the chair. ‘ 

The report, read by Mr. A. G. Harris, the 
secretary, stated that the funds of the Institution 
remained in much the same state as heretofore. 
The first election of pensioners took place in 
November, when one man and one woman were 
elected to the benefits of the Institution ; 
and the second in May, when a similar 
number were chosen. In addition to this, 
three of the widows of deceased members,— 
Mrs. Budd, Mrs. Hambrook, and Mre. Lam- 
bert,—were, in accordance with the rules, re- 
ceiving the widows’ pension to which they had 
been respectively entitled by election from the 
time of their husbands’ deaths. At the close of 
the Jast election, Mr. J. Waldram, of the firm of 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram, presented a cheque 
for 121. 128., to be divided between the unsuc- 





cessfal candidates highest on the list of votes. 
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The names of the pensioners elected in Novem- | according to the immutable law which they 
ber, 1870, were Mr. B. Johnson and Mrs. M.| obey, through the sewers to the highest parts of 
Morgan; in May, 1871, Mr. William Peters | Kirkdale and Everton, there exhaling by the grids, 
and Mrs. H. Proctor. The names of the pen- | to be drawn into the system through the respira- 
sioners who had died since the last report|tory organs; and until sa‘ficient attention be 
were Messrs. H. Badd and S. M. Hambrook, and | paid to the proper deodorising and trapping of 
Mrs. Garrod. The addition to the fanded pro-| sewers, such must continue to be the case. It 
perty of the Institution, in Three per Cent. | is my opinion that the whole sewerage syatem of 
Consols during the year, was 3131. 8s. 8d.; the town should be divided into sections or areas, 
2141. 9s. 5d. stock for the relief fand; and | and all communication between the various por- 
981. 198. 3d. for the building fand; making aj tions cut off. I would have a number of large 
total of 15,3891. 33. 7d.,—12,1371. 15s. 1d. for the | charcoal filter-pits constructed to purify the 
relief fand; and 3,2511. 8s. 6d. for the building | sewage before fermentation sets in, one in each 
fund. ‘The report concluded with an earnest | district, so that the purified water from the 
appeal to the committee and friends not to relax | various centres only should be allowed to com- 
their endeavours in supporting an institution | mingle; thus a valuable manure might be pro- 
which had conferred on the helpless and neces- | duced that would soon recoup the authorities for 
sitous members of the building trade such iacal- | the small expense of constracting and emptying 
culable benefits. such purifying-tanks or filter-beds. This manure 
The secretary next read the balance-shee‘, | could be removed, as proved by experience, with- 
which showed the receipts to have been | out the slightest inconvenience, at any time. The 
2,2511. 15s. 4d., and the expenditure to have left | charcoal-baskets, which are, we are told, placed 
a balance at the bankers’ of 4251. 13s. 3d. The/ in many of the sewer openings, merely to catch 
report and statement of accounts having been | and neutralise the vapours as they arise, must 
adopted, votes of thanks were passed to the | necessarily be more expensive and less effective 
patrons of the Institution, the presidents, vice- | than such a method as I have suggested, which 
presidents, the trustees, directors, the treasurer, would prevent fermentation and the formation of 
to Mr. Joseph Bird for his services at the last those vapours that now do their deadly work in 
ball, to the anditors, and the honorary solicitors. | the hollow poison dacts below our feet. I believe 
Mr. Bird mentioned that the Tile and Brick- | that the whole problem of sewer sanitation will 
makers’ Society were prepared to place some of | be yet solved by the union of the wet and dry 
the accommodation afforded in their almshouses | systems. The admirable paper delivered here by 
at Ball’s Pond at the disposal of the Builders’ | one of our vice-presidents, Mr. T. D. Barry, early 
Institution for the use of some of their pensioners |in the session, has led me to touch primarily 
if the directors were prepared to accept the offer. upon this subject. I notice that a committee 
The matter was reserved for the considera-| has been appointed by the Liverpool Polytechnic 
tion of the Board. Society to consider this great question in all its 
A vote of thanks to the chairman closed the bearings, and I am sure our council would 
meeting. be most willing to co-operate with that society 
in this important work for the benefit of the 
community. Referring again to what I have said 














ST. BRIDGET’S, WAVERTREE, LIVERPOOL. | with regard to Everton, the ascending property of 


—— ae or Niet rage fo ovine ous in gaseous fluids may account for the statistics pub- 
e Builder of Ju , in relation to the twenty-one clear- | ;; : A 

story windows in alent glass for the above-named church, | lished a few years sincotending to prove that low. 
Mr. E. A. Heffer, the architect, is there credited as being | 


the designer of is said wind oe, stich t beg peettinvety = | habitation than the elevated sites. Be this as it 

assert was not the case. e idea of carrying out the bs Leheat 

twenty-one clearstory windows in the way in which they may, the Everton fever and small P dist —_ 
smells most abominably of sewer exhalations, 


have n executed emanated from me; the designs and : . " s 
cartoons were made by me; and the entire work was | and calls for investigation by the sanitary autho- 


executed under my personal supervision and control. iti o : : 
In justice to myself, I trust you will kindly insert this rites, The olay-pite being filled in, as they 
continue to bs at Kensington by the corpora- 


letter. I enclose proofs of the truth of my statement. 


Cuarias A. Ginzs, | tion scavengers, to make building sites, will serve 
to augment the evil, while ¢he notorious over- 
Se ee See ee crowding of small houses in these districts, two 





or three families frequently occupying one four- 


HEALTH AND ART IN LIVERPOOL. roomed cottage, puts the coup-degrace on the 
At the elosing meeting of the Liverpool| system, and serves to fill up those dreadfal 
Architectural Society, the president, Mr. Hl. H.| mortality bills which make strangers avoid 
Vale, read an address. Hesaid,—That Liverpool | Liverpool as a plague-stricken spot; for assuredly 
is becoming daily a more stately and noble place | neglect such as gives rise to these results will 
none dare deny; that she is becoming a more | tell more and more against the repute and the 
healthy place statistics disprove,—the highest | prestige of our town. It is quite certain that a 
death-rate in England, alas! How this reflec- | great deal more will have to be done in the 
tion seems to dash all one’s exultation and town | matters of sewage and scavenging before we 
pride at once to the dust! No doubt, we have | take our proper place in the health retarns. One 
all thought seriously over the matter, and are|of the leading errors of the present system 
anxious to aid the work of finding out a| seems to me to be the burying of our gas, water, 
remedy for such a lamentable state of affairs.|and sewage pipes out of easy sight and reach, 
The early sanitary engineers seem to have con-| and requiring the thoroughfares to be taken up 
sidered, when they had once obtained their | to get at them, and I much doubt if a perfect 
necessary gradients and outfalls, the whole | sanitary result will arise until we adopt some 
matter of town sewering was satisfactorily |such system as that of Paris, and have our 
accomplished. Those volatile gases which lurk | sewers and our gas and water pipes la‘d in sab- 
in the close eewer-chambers underground, ever | ways, so that they may be examined and attended 
ready to spread disease at the bidding of the | to without breaking into the crust of the 
winds, the tides, and the over-heated atmo- thoroughfare at all; and when the tramway 
sphere, were not considered as calling for any | system becomes universal, as I doubt not it 
precautionary measures at their hands; and so/ soon will, itis easy to foresee many difficult com- 
it comes that we now have the sewer gases and | plications arising. The people must also be- 
deleterious vapours roaming about with deadly | come more alive to these matters, and feel the 
stealth,—some too subtle indeed to be detected | individaal responsibility which should attach to 
by the sense of smell; and others, thongh|every inhabitant. A growing hatred of dirt is 
they be detected, not considered as more | one of the first essentials to an improved state 
dangerous than ordinary farmyard exhala-|of the publichealth. Each individual has much 
tions; and so cholera, typhus, and small-pox | power of amelioration in his own hand. Let it 
go on reaping their great harvests among the| be remembered that sewerage cannot be con- 
people 3; bad air in the dwellings of the more | sidered as self-acting in all its ramifications, but 
indigent, depressing the nervous system, and / that it requires attention and watchfulness as 
driving them to vicious courses for excite-|much as the gas and water service, only the 
ment. It is a curious fact, that in Liverpool the | deadiiness of its exhalations is more stealthy, 
recent ravages of small-pox should have been so| and not attested by explosions or inundating 
virulent in the districts of Kirkdale and Everton, | torrents. The mischief, however, goes on around 
but any one going to the brow of Everton Hill, | and within the dwellings of the people, a moiety 
or sauntering around the Audley-street Wa‘er- | of which mischief a little timely practical fore- 
works, when the temperature happens to be a/| thought might prevent even under the existing 
little higher than usual, will, if he have any | state of the public machinery, bad and inefficient 
sense of smell, experience most unmistakeable | as that machinery undonbtedly is. The sanita- 
traces of these sewer gases and exhalations in the | tion of large populations, as I have asserted, 
= = breathes ; and I do not hesitate to affirm | will never become perfect till the people them- | 
the deleterious vapours engendered in Vaux- | selves, who have so much to do with its non- 





| lying situations were more salubrious for haman 


importance of the subject ; for it is only during 
the prevalence of a severe epidemic, and hundreds 
are carried off weekly, when even the homes of 
the inflaential are not exempt from invasion, 
that the first principles of sanitary science are 
discussed and commented upon by the public 
press. I aay it is only under the pressure of 
some appalling visitation of fever, or cholera, or 
small-pox, the subject receives the slightest 
modicum of serious thought. We ought, there. 
fore, I think, to take advantage of such periods 
to impress upon all how much may be done in 
the aggregate by endeavouring to render each 
individual dwelling healthy by the free daily use 
of cheap disinfectants in each house, by which 
whole lines of drains might be purified. The 
timely removal of all sources of fermentation, 
the admission of fresh air and the plentifal use 
of pare water,—by the practice, in fact, of such 
personal and household cleanliness the sanitation 
of the great aggregate population can alone be 
accomplished ; and each one should recollect 
that no human system, however perfect, can be 
rendered entirely automatic, or independent of 
individaal supervision. 
I will now, with your permission, touch upon 
one or two questions bearing upon art in Liver. 
pool. Since the opening of this session, the 
statue of the Queen has been unveiled; and I 
wish I could speak in terms of unqualified praise 
of this work of an honoured sculptor, but I can- 
not. For my own part, I consider all exposed 
metal statues to be, in our northern climate, 
altogether a mistake. If we wish to have public 
places adorned with such fall-length statues, I 
would prefer to see them done in marble or 
polished bronze, enshrined beneath canopies, and 
protected by glass from the staining influences of 
the atmosphere, the sootiness of which soon fills 
up the lines, and makes the work of the best 
sculptor become nothing better than a hideous 
caricature. Poor Huskisson, at the Custom- 
house, is, to my mind, a sad example of a costly 
and misplaced statue. But the question here 
arises, What do we want, in an age of intellect, 
rather than of muscular prowess, with full- 
length undraped statues at all? They were, no 
doubt, in keeping with the spirit of other days, 
when the fashion arose in Greece. Now, how- 
ever, I would prefer to see nothing more than 
the face and bust of such as have served and 
loved the people set up, on a colossal scale, in 
our public places, upon simple granite pedestals, 
so that the features we know and revere might 
still look down upon us, and become a continual 
presence to overawe, as with an almost godlike 
aspect, public lifeand manners out of all things 
that are mean, or base, or selfish. Our present 
statues serve to excite public pity rather than 
or reverence. They are either placed 
altogether too high or made much too small to 
impress the mind with ideas of the heroic. 
Looking around upon recent examples of charch 
architecture, and comparing them with the old 
models, one is constrained to ask the question,—if 
architecture be essentially a “ joyous thing,” a8 
recently defined, how are the church architects 
of the day fulfilling their mission? If it be & 
pleasant thing, how is the ascetic school farther- 
ing its hold upon the popular mind? Is our art 
no longer to speak in the national voice, and be 
the exponent of the heart impulses of Eoglish- 
speaking men and women? Is it no longer to be 
English in its breadth and beauty, or is it to be 
dwarfed and narrowed to propagate sects and 
schisms? Is it to be written in cipher, or in 
plain straightforward Englisb, cramped by the 
watchwords of a party, or made melodious by 
the exulting music of a nation’s joy? Is ite 
rhythm to be the cadence of exclusiveness, or 
the glorious song of the liberated religious life 
of our land? Shall we continue to pander to 
the pet fancies of a self-laadatory Druidism, 
striving to express by an effete symbolism deep 
meanings that require to be translated aod 
diluted before the ordinary working intellect of 
our day can compass them? Should we not, 
rather, by origioality and vigour, give the 
lie to those who would endeavour to make 
us believe that architecture is altogether 
thing of models, rabrics, aud canons? We 
have little or nothing in the way of progress 
in church architecture to thank the clerical 
mind for. The man who will most closely 
conform to the particular development which 
is held to be representative in church arrange- 
meat, though all his designs be almost fac 





similes one of another, finds mach more 


favour with the clergy than the original de: 


‘signer who dares to consider the oe 


hall Ward and the lower regionsof thetowa ascend, | automatio details, are thoroughly aroused to the ,of site and climate and materials, a0 
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common-sense matters, which would, if always 
considered, soon raise architecture to the position 
of an art science with noble ends, instead of 
holding her present low and servile course among 
the worn-out traditions of a night of bondage, 
which has long been lifted from the political, 
scientific, and literary horizon of modern thought. 
One original thinker in architecture is worth a 
dozen copyists, and to give such a thinker,—a 
modern Sir Christopher Wren, for example,—an 
arena, I fear it will require more than a second 
Fire of London, more than a second Earthquake 
of Lisbon. I will now quote from an article, 
entitled, “‘ Study.and Opinion in Oxford,” printed 
in Macmillan, in December, 1869 :—‘ Mr. Free- 
man’s ‘ History of Architecture’ (1849), which 
finds in every buttress, niche, and* ment, a 
witness to the glories of Anglicanism, gives a 
curious testimony to the infectiousness of the 
fever which had sabdued even the masculine 
mind of the future historian of the Norman 
Conquest.” Some of the modern archaic parodies 
on real Gothic, illustrating our periodical litera- 
ture and acadamy walls, remind one of a verse 
from a clever poem, entitled “Il pleut et fait 
beau temps :”— 

“* Arbres des plus pittoresques, arabesques, 

Gens trés maigres, gens trés gras, 
Bourgeois comme on n’en voit, guéres militaires, 
Maisons comme n’en voit pas.” 

Those who go on copying in the straight 
grooves of archaic fashion, either in painting, 
sculpture, or architecture, should make note of 
the following anecdote:—When Constable, the 
painter, was still very young, Sir George Beau- 
mont asked him in whose style he purposed to 
work, and he returned the heroic answer, “ In 
God Almighty’s style, Sir George.” It was not 
to spread the ideas of a party that the great 
buildings of antiquity were erected: they were 
clearly the resalt of a national sense of the 
beautiful. The Athenian Acropolis was crowned 
with a rich diadem of art; and I hold that it 
was a national impulse which br'ghtened and 
beautified the hoary rock with those wonderful 
masterpieces that even in- ruins arouse the 
enthusiasm of all travellers. Thore are no 
narrow crotchets or selfish conceits exhibited 
upon those magnificent remains. Art, ecience, 
and poetry are alike satisfied and impressed by 
the glorious fragments, which seem to enshrine 
all a nation’s sanctities upon that rocky steep, 
that still throws its purple shadows over the 
once famous city of Pericles. Nor is it in 
Grecian art aloné that we fiad the breadth and 
beauty of a nation’s thought and religion en- 
shrined ; if we take the representative buildings 
of any of the great centres of ancient civilisa- 
tion, we find that those buildiogs which have 
come down to us either intact or partially in 
ruing are buildings of broad human sympathies, 
and entirely exempt from the narrowness and 
affec‘ation of the modern school—broad, noble, 
genial—and, if suggesting any moral charac- 
teristic, it appears to me that large-heartedness 
is the ideal of all truly grand buildings. One of 
the great wants of modern architecture I believe 
to be individuality—not the individuality of the 
party or clique, but of the artist. We are all 
too much running in grooves, but unluckily in 
other people’s grooves. It would be a glorious 
result of the life of any one of us to have deve- 
loped a style peculiarly adapted to only one 
particular class of building, be it house, mansion, 
chapel, church, asylam, jail, hospital, work- 
house, which by common consent should be 
recognised as good and pleasant and suitable. 
Ab architect who had succeeded in doing this 
might rest upon his laurels and defy the changes 
of fashion to bring disrepute upon his produc- 
tions. The tone of education is being daily 
raised; not the mere knowledge of things, but 
the education in principles and the reason why 
of things. It is not to be able merely to quote 
Latin that laborious days are given by our youth 
to the works of Horace and Cicero, but that the 
one may impress the mind with the gentleness 
that springs from learned pursuits, and the other 
imbue it with the strength that is born of public 
virtue. The stern discipline of the Latin gram- 
mar is not meant to make all oar boys Scaligers, 
or Schlegels, or Lindley Murrays; but what drill 
is to the soldier, grammar is to the scholar, 
imparting at once grace and vigour. Now it 


has struck me that we should study the old 
styles and orders of architecture in a somewhat 
similar spirit, not to measure and define every- 
thing we do into modules and fractions of inches, 
but to learn the general principles of good pro- 
portion, so as to apply them in modern practice. 
As I before said, the study of ecclesiology, or 





sacred archwology, has a tendency, if not taken 
up in a liberal spirit and with a definite aim, to 
cramp and trammel the inventive faculties. 
Because we find the porch placed on the second 
south bay, the pulpit on the left hand.of the 
chancel arch, the font near the western door, 
the altar raised so many steps, the tower adjoin- 
ing the transept, and so forth, in certain old 
churches, are we therefore to forget site, forget 
aspect, and forget levels, in order to pander to 
this false tendency of archwology, by following 
everlastingly in the grooves of precedent, like 
the man who is said to have spent his life by 
letting down empty buckets into empty wells ? 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon some 
features of modern church architecture from a 
feeling of disappointment on noticing views of 
recent churches designed by the few representa- 
tive architects this country possesses, evidently 
under the pressure of Anglican sacerdotalism— 
designed by men wko commenced their careers 
upon an unquestionable stock of originality and 
genius, but who, having achieved a well-earned 
popularity, are satisfied to decline upon the re- 
wards of popularity, viz., good pay and aristo- 
cratic patronage. 





EDINBURGH. 


Very few public buildings have been erected 
in this city within the last twelve months, and 
none of them are of great importance. Builders 
have been chiefly occupied in adding to the 
house accommodation ; and the streets, terraces, 
and crescents erected are mostly of a common- 
place description. The most noticeable of these 
is Bruntsfield-crescent, which occupies a con- 
spicuous site to the south of Bruntsfield Links. 
The elevations consist of a series of gables and 
oriels in the Scottish domestic style, freely 
treated, and there is considerable variety in the 
detail, the general. effect being better than we 
anticipated from the view which appeared in last 
year’s exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
Mr. David Macgibbon is the architect. 

Two churches have just been completed from 
the designs of Mr. Robert Morham, and both of 
them exhibit the same phase of thirteenth- 
century Gothic. Mr. Morham favours that form 
of two-centered arch which almost approaches to 
a semicircle, and he is very reticent in the use 
of enrichment. 

The Robertson memorial charch, situated at 
the angle of Kilgraston-road and Strathern-road, 
is intended to commemorate the late Dr. James 
Robertson, Professor of Church History in the 
University of Edinburgh. It consists of a nave, 
transepts, and shallow apse, which last feature, 
resembling an undeveloped chancel, is coming 
much into favour with the builders of new Pres- 
byterian churches, and may be held as indicative 
of the approach of the church of Scotland 
towards a ritualistic form of worship. The west 
end is treated in a somewhat novel manner: in 
the centre is a tower with spire, and this is 
flanked by small gables, which abut against the 
body of the nave; in these are the stairs leading 
to wu west gallery and a waiting-room. On the 
ground floor is an arcade, pierced by small 
square-headed windows, to light the vestibule ; 
and above are two-light windows, with geome- 
trical tracery. The west door, in the base of 
the tower, is simple in character, having three 
red sandstone shafts, with foliated caps at each 
side, and these are the only specimens of foliated 
decoration in the building. The spire rises to a 
height of 150 ft., and is gracefal in outline, but 
too attenuated for the elevated position which 
it occupies, especially as seen from a distance 
when, from lack of bulk, it is wanting in dignity. 

The presence of a west gallery is indicated by 
a double tier of windows, on each side the upper 
ones carried up into gablets. The nave is lighted 
by four large windows, and the transepts have 
a similar number, with the addition of a small 
rose-window in the upper part of the gables. 
Buttresses of good projection are placed between 
the windows, and the detail is generally simple, 
bold, and effective. 

The interior is light and open, being unincam- 
bered by pillars, except one in each transept to 
support a double arch, dividing it from the nave ; 
the roof is plastered between the principals. The 
area is seated throughout with neat and appro- 
priate benches, and the pulpit is an unpreten- 
tious wooden platform. The whole arrange- 
ments are well adapted for the requirements of a 
Presbyterian congregation. The church is in- 
tended to accommodate 850 persons, and the 





cost is within 7,0001.,—a small sum compared 
with the result obtained. 

The other chorch referred to is a small mission 
chorch in Blackfriars-street, the only elevation 
seen from the street consisting of two gables 
and a bell-turret. 

A building for the Southern Literary Institute 
has been erected in South Clerk-street, from the 
designs of Mr. Robert Paterson, but it is incom- 
plete in the interior fitting-up. It is Italian in 
style, and two stories in height. The ground- 
floor is rasticated, having a square-headed door 
in the centre, with moulded jambs and hori- 
zontal architrave supported by double consoles ; 
on each side are three elliptical arched windows, 
with masks on the key-stones; these are all cut 
from the same model,—a very poor one,—and 
another, even weaker, is likewise repeated on 
panels at the base of the upper tier of windows. 
These windows are square-headed, and sur- 
mounted, alternately, by triangular and semi- 
circular architraves of slight projection; above, 
there is a considerable space of blank wall, then 
@ shallow cornice above, which, again, is a heavy 
parapet, surmounted by an array of large vases. 
We have seldom seen a more weakly detailed 
end ill-proportioned elevation. 

The contractor is progressing favourably with 
the additional instalment to the Museam of 
Science and Art. When this portion is com- 
pleted it will only need the west wing to finish 
the entire designo. The whole of the north side 
of the street has been demolished, and the forma- 
tion of the new roadway and the construction of 
the new elevations may be looked for forthwith. 

The North British Railway Company are pro- 
ceeding with the preliminaries necessary to the 
construction of a new station in Princes-street, 
the first step towards which is the taking down 
of Waverley Bridge, and the erection of another 
on a higher level. A new hotel, of some archi- 
tectural pretensions, is to be erected in this 
neighbourhood, to the west of Cockburn-street, 
with which it will harmonise in style. Mesars. 
Beattie & Son are the architects. The roadway 
of the new street from the station to High-street 
is in course of formation. When completed, this 
promises to be one of the most picturesque and 
attractive parts of the old town. We aleo observe 
some street-fronts appearing on the site of the 
old City Poor-house, the style adopted being 
Scottish. Close to this again is to be erected the 
new Infirmary, but there is no appearance of 
broken ground as yet. 





A MASTER’S HOUSE, ETON COLLEGE. 


Masters at Eton have the privilege of boarding 
scholars, and several houses have been buils 
there, of late years, with a special view to the 
accommodation required in such cases. The 
latest example is the house that has been 
erected for Mr. G. E. Marindin, M.A., from the 
designs of Mr. W. White, architect ; and this we 
illustrate by view and plans. Mr. Thos. Gregory, 
of Clapham Junction, was the builder, and Mr. 
Wooldridge clerk of works. 

The length of the main building is 116 ft. ; 
the width of wing, 92 ft. The external !walls, 
which are faced with red brick and diaper-work 
in colours, are 16 in. thick, with a 2-in. hollow 
space to prevent damp. There is a raised 
terrace, 10 ft. wide, round the hoase. The roofs 
are covered with plain tiles, pugged underneath 
with coarse mortar, to keep out cold and heat. 
The size of the pupils’ dining-room is 30 ft. by 
18 fc. The pupils’ stairs are of stone, and 
their passages are plastered with Keeu’s cement. 
The ceilings are panelled in deal, stained and 
varaoished. 

Gas and hot and cold water are laid on to 
each floor. The kitchen arrangements include a 
6-ft. roasting-range, two hot-plates, baking- 
oven, steam-boiler, gas-stoves, &c., supplied by 
Gibbons & White, of Oxford-street, for the con- 
tractor. There is a lifc for coals and luggage, 
from the laggage-entrance to the box-room in 
the roof. Ventilation is provided to all the 
pupils’ rooms by open cornices, and open cast- 
iron fenders, supplied with air by flues in 
external walls, 

The porch, entrance-hall, and staircase wia- 
dows are filled with stained ornamental glazing. 
The W.C.s are Jennings’s ‘Closets for the 
Million.” The skirtings of all the rooms are of 
glazed black and red tiles, fitted into wood 
fillets. 

The total cost, including conservatories and 





fittings, may be called 7,000/. 
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CUTTING, ENGRAVING, AND BORING 
HARD STONES AND METALS BY JETS 
OF SAND. 


A More detailed account than has heretofore 
been given of a process already noticed in the 
Builder has reached us, 

Mr. C. Tilghman, of Philadelphia, engineer, 
has discovered that, with a jet of sand blown 
through a pipe by steam, at 300 lb. pressure to 
the square inch, he can make a hole in a solid 
block of corundum, an inch and a half deep and 
of the same diameter, in less than twenty-five 
minutes. Corundum is little, if at all, inferior in 
hardness to diamond. Mr. Tilghman turns upon 
corundum a pipe which discharges sifted sand, 
mixed with a farious squirting of steam; and 
the fine shower of particles thus flang, cuts a hole 
equal to the diameter of the jet, the same effect 
being produced in anything else submitted to 
the same process, thus effecting what is desired 
in a tenth of the previous time, and with exqui- 
site precision. But the discoverer of the new 
agent has also found that so great a force as 
steam is not necessary for finer work, such as 
grinding or engraving glass, a blast of air being 
sufficient for this, by means of a fan. The 
tube is fitted with sifved sand, which the air 
takes up and whirls against the glass. It will 
thus completely depolish a surface moving past 
at the rate of 5 in. per minute, and the spent 
sand and glass-dust can be perpetually returned 
and re-employed. 

By covering parts of the glass with any semi- 
elastic material, such as paper, lace, caoutchouc, 
or oil paint, designs of any sort may be engraved. 
The articles which eat off the hard glass or stone 
beat in vain upon the interposed medium ; and 
so curious is this resistance, that even a green 
fern-leaf may be used, and the sand-shower will 
consume all but the parts thus covered, leaving 
a delicate pattern of the frond. Again, in that 
kind of glass-work where a sheet of one colour 
is superimposed upon another, the upper sheet 
may be partially protected by a paper stencil, 
while the parts left exposed are eaten or bitten 
away into the desired figures. The film of bichro- 
matised gelatine used for photographic negatives 
may also be thus utilised for producing an en- 
graving on glass or eteel; and by a very simple 
arrangement the jet can be rendered movable 
and handled with an absolutely artistic freedom. 

So effective, indeed, is this principle of minute 
myriad tappiag upon any exposed surface, that 
small leaden shot driven in the same manner 
wear a hole in the hardest quartz rock. The 
exhibitor of the new agent showed at Phila- 
delphia a sheet of glass which had been perfo- 
rated by the sand-jet, under a covering of wire- 
gauze, The glass was tarned, as it were, into a 
delicate square of blonde-lace, with meshes of 
yyin., and threads of ), in., a result unattain- 
able by any other process. 

When rougher work is called for the inventor, 
employs the steam-pipe at high pressure, with 
a force of 125 pounds to the square inch. The 
sand, conveyed to the steam through a 5%, in. 
concentric tube, is sucked into the blast, and, 
being discharged upon a surface at 1 in. distant, 
it will eat away per minute, with ites tiny, but 
sharp teeth, 14 cubic inch of granite, 3 cubic 
inches of marble, and 10 of soft brown sand- 
stone. At a atill higher velocity nothing can 
resist the sand-squirt. With only a limited 
pressure, in ten miautes, the inventor drilled a 
hole 1 in. long by } in. wide, through a hard 
steel file, { in. thick; and corundum is cut 
through almost like cheeee. 

Certain mechanical phenomena in connexion 
with this ingenious application of the commonest 
principles are especially curious. If, for instance, 
templ.tes of brass or sheet steel be laid over the 
surface operated upon, they curl up, and, as it 
were, wither away under the impact of the sand- 
shower; hence, paper, gum, or even the delicate 
leaf of a plant, or the finest lace, is more durable 
for ashield. Fine lace will guard the glass from 
the sand, and leave its pattern accurately marked 
in polished lines and spaces, so that this new 
method promises ia every respect to supersede 
the slow process of engraving by fluoric acid or 
by the emery-wheel. 

Stone-carvers know that many hard materials, 
such as granite, are very much injared,— 
“ stunned” is the technical phrase,—in the pro- 
cess of being hand-dressed. By the sand-squirt, 
however, everythiug is done neatly and perfectly, 
without any damage to the face of the material ; 
and one would almost think that the Egyptians, 
who produced such admirable intaglios knew 
some process resembling it. 





Where the sand and steam impinge upon stone 
under high pressure a red glow is visible, the 
result, it is supposed, of intense disintegrating 
action, like the flash of light which appears 
when heavy shots strike upon an iron target 
An inquiry into the electric, caloric, and espe- 
cially the diamagnetic stamp ‘and relationships 
of the substance operated on might prove in- 
stractive as well as interesting. 

It is needless to point out the many uses to 
which the new agent may be applied. Every 
practical engineer will at once see that, i 
of a chisel, or stamper, or punch, or drill, per- 
petually to be renewed, he has here the idea of 
a cheap and exhaustless self-regulating and 
irresistible tool, which, with its infinitely indus- 
trial impact of atoms upon atoms, does a 
prodigious work, so to speak, microscopically. 








THE EMPLOYMENT OF SURVEYORS. 


Sir,—The committee appointed by the Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
consider the question of “the employment of 
surveyors,” in accordance with the resolution of 
the General Conference of Architects, 1871, 
having authorised us to collect from all available 
sources reliable information respecting the ap- 
pointment and employment of surveyors in re. 
ference to building works, we desire to avail 
ourselves of the publicity of your columns to 
invite the attention of architects, builders, 
measuring surveyors, and all others interested 
in this important question, to the inquiry now 
being conducted, and to ask from them the 
immediate communication of detailed informa- 
tion as regards general principles or their own 
special practice. 

We shall feel obliged by any communications 
on this subject being addressed to us at 7, 
Whitehall-yard, 8. W. Artuur Cares, 

T. M. Rickman, 








LONDON STREET TRAFFIC. 


A FEw years since, Mr. William Haywood, 
engineer to the Honourable the Commissioners 
of Sewers for the City of London, presented an 
interesting report which contained, inter alia, 
detals of the numbers of horses and vehicles 
that passed given points in the City in the 
course of a day, and at different hours of the 
day. We do not intend herein to recapitulate 
the statements in that report, but to supple- 
ment it by a few facts that have been collected 
in relation to the recent inquiries concerning 
the Tramway Bills that have been brought 
before Parliament in the current session. The 
supplementary facts relate to certain thorough- 
fares in the liberties of Westminster. In Oxford- 
street, west of Regent-circas, it was ascertained 
on the 10th of April of the curreat year, that 
from 8 o’clock in the morning until 8 o’clock in 
the evening, the following vehicles passed a 
given point :—Cabs, 3,265; spring carriages of 
other kinds, 2,218; omnibuses, 1,673; heavy 
vehicles, 639; total, 7,745. The cabs reached 
the maximum, 430, at between 3 and 4 o'clock, 
and other spring carriages, 333, in the same 
hour. Omnibuses touched their highest num- 
ber, 182, for any single hour, between 10 
and 11 in the forenoon. The largest number of 
heavy vehicles that passed a given point in an 
hour was 86, between 1 and 2 o'clock. In 
Oxford-street, to the east of Regent-circus, on 
the 22od of April (Satarday),—the 10th fell on 
a Monday,—the cabs that passed a certain point 
in twelve hours were 3,936; carriages, 2,422; 
omnibuses, 1,511; heavy vehicles, 1,027; total, 
8,896. The aggregate stream of vehicles were 
at their highest at the hour of noon, 12 tol, 
when 931 passed the point of observation. The 
cabs reached to 415 from 1 to 2, carriages to 293 
from 12 to 1, omnibuses to 153 in the same hour, 
and heavy vehicles to 112 between 3 and 4 
o'clock. On the new thoroughfare, the North 
Thames Embankment, on the 3rd of April, 953 
carriages and other light vehicles passed in the 
course of twelve hours, 452 vans, wagons, and 
other vehicles, and 392 cabs; total,1,797. This 
is not, it will be borne in mind, an omnibus 
route a3 yet. On this road the largest number, 
202, in any hour of the twelve, passed between 
3 and 4 0’clock, The traffic over Westminster 
Bridge, taken at two periods, gives a result 
that could scarcely have been anticipated, show- 
ing, as it does, a very considerable decrease. In 
1865, June 11th, an account of the traffic was 
taken by the police, from 6 a.m. of the 10th to 


6 a.m. of the 11th: the total vehicles counted 
were 13,119. The Tramway Company’s return 
is for the twenty-four hours from noon on the 
1st of May, to noon on the 2nd, and gives a 
total of 12,228 vehicles, consisting of 4,281 
light-spring carriages, 3,891 cabs, 3,418 slow 
and heavy vehicles, and 638 omnibuses. The 
greatest number of vehicles in both of the returns 
are represented to pass between eleven and 
twelve o’clock in the forenoon. It may be sup- 
posed that the opening of Blackfriars Bridge has 
had an effect upon the traffic over Westminster 
Bridge. In 1865 the omnibuses passing across 
Westminster Bridge were 553; in 1871 the 
number was 638; the cabs in the earlier year 
were 5,110, in the later 3,851 ; the miscellaneous 
light traffic was 4,990 in 1865, and 4,281 vehicles 
in 1871. In the former year the slow and heavy 
vehicles numbered 2,466, whereas in the present 
year they reached to 3,418 vehicles. It may 
reasonably be expected that a well-managed 
tramway system, upon any of the thoroughfares 
named, will considerably reduce the number of 
spring vehicles required for public accommoda- 
tion, including especially cabs and omnibuses; 
this is apart altogether from questions of con- 
struction and ownership. 








THE TIMBERING OF TRENCHES AND 
TUNNELS. 


At a meeting of the Society of Eagineers, on 
the 5th of June, Mr. Charles Tarner read a paper 
“On the Timbering of Trenches and Tunnels 
applicable to Railway and Sewerage Works, End 
Graio.” In the course of the paper the reader 
said,— Before entering particularly into a descrip- 
tion of the timbering required for open cuttings 
for sewerage works, and for driftways, headings, 
&c., for railway tunnels, it will be well to set 
forth a few simple rules for carrying out such 
works of timbering generally :— 

1st. All timber used should be of as hard and 
tough a nature as it is possible to procure for a 
reasonable cost. 

2nd. All timber should bs cut at the fall of the 
year, when the sap is down, and no timber ought 
to be used that has not had a certain amount of 
seasoning, having been kept either constantly 
wet or dry for not less than six months after it 
was felled. 

3rd. All timber used should have been barked 
three months before using. 

4th. The best description of timber for shores, 
sills, posts, &c., is larch or fir; oak may be used 
occasionally to resist a great traverse strain. 

5th. The principal strain should in all cases 
be thrown as far as possible upon the end grain 
of the timber, or in the case of walling pieces, 
sills, or sleepers, which should always, if possible, 
be of half-roand timber upon the rounded side of 
the timber. 

6th. All side pillars or side posts should be 
slightly oblique, forming with the head and 
ground sills the section of a truncated pyramid. 
The tenons of the pillars, &., shoald be cut 
square, and the mortises in the sills at an angle, 
to prevent lateral movement. 

7th. The timbers should be framed, and fitted 
accurately ; no spikes or bolts to be used to keep 
the timbers together; all wedging up to be 
avoided as far as possible, except in certain cases 
described hereafter. 

8th. All poling boards in headings, and the 
linings at the back of the curbs, where sqaare 
shafts are timber-lined, should be pointed and 
driven obliquely, each set to overlap the pre- 
ceding one. 

9th. All shores to be fitted to drive from 
above; and never in auy case sideways or 
horizontally. When half-round timber is used 
for the walling, the ends of the shores to be 
slightly bird-mouthed, to fit to the shape of the 
timber. 

10th. As large a bearing surface as possible to 
be allowed where the end of one timber takes a 
bearing upon the face of another timber. 

llth. When planks, battens, or other square 
timbers are used for walling pieces, they should 
be bedded in the sides of the excavation at a 
slight angle, so that when the shore, cut to the 
proper angle, is driven down from above, it will 
always take a fair bearing over the whole of its 
surface. 

12th. Adjustible gauges to be provided for 
taking the exact length and exact angle of ends 
of the timber required. 

13th. No timbers require to be fitted in their 
places more tightly than to take a fair bearing. 





If any strain is shown upon them, they will be 
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tightened far better and more in the direction 
required than by any artificial means that can 
possibly be used. 


Timber in Open Cuttings, or for Sewerage 
Work. 


Most of these works are executed either in 
large towns, or in the neighbourhood of them, 
and the timber used to support the sides of the 
excavations, is either such as can be found in the 
place or can be most easily conveyed to it, fir 
scaffold poles, cut up into lengths, being used for 
the shores, and the cheapest description of 
battens or planks that can be procured for the 
wallings. In many cases these are only used for 
form’s sake, and might readily be dispensed 
with. The common practice is to introduce tiers 
of battens, about 4 ft. or 5 ft. apart in depth, 
‘with round poles of from 4 in. to 6 in. diameter 
for shores. These are almost always driven 
sideways into their places, and even if well cut 
and fitted, have but a comparatively small 
bearing upon the batten which forms the walling 
piece. If the cutting is dry these shores fre- 
quently become loose and drop down, as there is 
seldom any upright or support under them. In 
many cases this arrangement proves sufficient, 
as no timbering is really wanted, but when there 
is really a pressure exerted against the timber 
the walling planks or battens are very apt to 
split, from the shores being driven in sideways, 
and therefore bearing on a very small surface of 
the timber. If battens are used in the above 
manner, it is much better to cut the excavation 
to a slight batter, and to let the battens or 


planks in parallel to the face, and to drive down | Jo 


the shores from above sufficiently tight to give 
the batten a firm bearing against the sides of the 
excavation. The lower tier of battens should be 
strutted up from the ground, and uprights should 
be placed at intervals between the tiers of 
battens, especially under the joints. When half- 
round timber can be procured it is generally 
preferable to the battens, as it has less tendency 
to split. In that case the flat side of the timber 
should be placed against the side of the cutting 
and slightly let into it, and the end of the 
shores should be slightly bird-mouthed out to 
fit the round side of the timber, and should be 
driven down from above. If the ground worked 
through is of very shifting nature, such as thin 
strata of sand or clay, with water, it is often 
necessary to close-timber the cutting. In this 
case planks should be placed upright at intervals 
of from 5 ft. to 6 ft., with horizontal planks 
behind them, one upon another; the usual 
round shores being introduced between the 
planks, which must always be laid at a slight 
angle, so that by driving down the shores from 
above the whole will be wedged firmly into its 
position. Where the ground is very insecure the 
upright planks can only be driven in short 
lengths, the one being made to overlap the other. 
Of course, a system of timbering comparatively 
80 complicated should not be used unless abso- 
lutely , and in many cases where there 
is sufficient depth of roof it is better to carry on 
the excavation in short lengths and tunnel in 
between. But there are cases where tunnelling 
cannot be adopted, and it is better to go to any 
reasonable expense in timbering rather than to 
risk life. Besides the above reasons, in many 
instances it is absolutely necessary to leave the 
timber in until the ground has become 
thoroughly consolidated. Unless such timbers 
are of the proper size, and have been well framed 
together, such a precaution is worse than useless, 
and it gives a fancied security which does not 
really exist. 

There is another use of timber, which cannot 
be said to be confined strictly to cutting trenches 
for sewerage work, as it is applicable in all cases 
where masonry is carried on in deep excava- 
tions. It has been found more advantageous, 
instead of carrying down the mortar in hods to 
eupply the bricklayers, to construct small trunks 
5} in. square internally and about } in. thick; 
they are made out of stuff procured by putting 
two cuts through a batten, and fitted with hopper 
heads. The lower ends are easily shifted, so as 
to deliver on to the mortar-boards, the trank 

being slung by a rope attached to short shearlegs 
across the cutting. The mortar-heap is made close 
by the cutting as the work proceeds, and one man 
filling the mortar into the hopper-heads of two 
trunks can keep four bricklayers going instead 
of fae even at times three, hodmen, who 
w erwise be required, temporary shores 
and struts being used in some cases until the 
permanent shores can be driven. Where the 





can only be excavated in very shallow lifts or 
stages, the excavation may be carried on after 
the manner in which square shafte are sunk and 
timbered in some of ger — ogee 0 
mines, upright pieces -roun mber, 
pointed at the ends, being first driven into the 
ground, in advance of the excavation, and in- 
clining slightly inwards. Walling planks are 
fixed between these timbers, and supported in a 
temporary manner by short piles until the shores 
are introduced and driven from above as before 
mentioned, care being taken always to have 
uprights under the walling planks. A space 
varying in width from 2 in. to 3 in. will be left 
behind the walling planks, into which should be 
driven planks, or battens, or half-round pieces of 
timber pointed at the ends, and which pieces must 
be gradually driven downwards as the work pro- 
ceeds, as far as safety will allow, when another 
upright is driven down in front of the first, in 
the same manner as already described, and 
shown in sinking short lifts through shifting 
ground, requiring to be close-timbered. Great 
additional strength is given to this mode of 
timbering by introducing long binders of 
stronger timber from top to bottom of the exca- 
vation, taking a bearing against all the wallings, 
and having independent shores between them. 








PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE AND CHARGES 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


Srr,—In your issue of the 15th inst. were pub- 
lished the resolutions passed at the late General 
nference of Architects, one of which was, that 
& committee should be appointed to consider 
and report upon the sabject of professional prac- 
tice and charges of architects. At a committee 
meeting since held, I have been requested to take 
steps to elicit from the whole of the provincial 
architects their views and suggestions on these 
subjects. 

It is quite out of my power to communicate 
with each member of the profession individually, 
and as we in England have not the organisation 
by means of chapters of reaching them, as pro- 
posed by the American Institute of Architects, 
described in a recent number of the Builder, I 
shall feel obliged if you will enable me, through 
the medium of your journal, to invite sugges- 
tions as to professional practice and the Royal 
Institate scale of charges, in order that I may lay 
them before the committee at their next meet- 
ing, with a view to the preparation of a uniform 
scale of charges throughout the United Kingdom, 
to be discussed at the Conference in June next 
year. 

I shall be happy to give all particulars in my 
power to any provincial architect so requiring. 

J. Dovetass MaTuews, 
Acting Secretary to Committee. 
10, Cloak-lane, London. 








NEW MOVEMENT IN WORKING MEN’S 
CLUBS AND INSTITUTES. 


AN amalgamation has been effected between 
the Social Working Men’s Club Association 
and the older society, which has had its head- 
quarters at 150, Strand. Under the new arrange- 
ment the councils of both societies are united ; 
Lord Lyttelton becomes the president of the 
Amalgamated Society ; the vice-presidents of 
each society take office together in the new 
society; and Mr. Solly becomes its organising 
secretary; the honorary secretaries probably 
remaining as before. 

A movement has been set on foot for in- 
creasing the working men’s clubs in the metro- 
polis. To this end it is promised to raise a 
capital of 5,0001. for the purpose of purchasing 
five clubs now in existence, viz., the “ Cobden,” 
Bermondsey-square ; the “ Alexandra,” Nan- 
head, Peckham; the “ Paradise,’ Lambeth- 
walk; the “Unity,” Deptford; and another at 
Camberwell. At each of these places the leases, 
fixtures, and stock in hand will be secured to the 
shareholders with the capital mentioned. The 
(number of shares issued to each subscriber will 
be limited, and the undertaking is to be entered 
upon not for trading purposes so mach as to 
provide for the respectable working-classes all 
the advantages of a good club. The shares will 
be paid for by smali weekly payments. The 
promises of support which the movemeat has 
received indicate that it will be attended with 
success. There are a very large number of what 
are called “non-proprietary” clabs in exist- 








ground is of the nature of running sand, and | 


ence, and in every instance where they have 





been established they have received the most 
extensive support of tradesmen and the working 
classes. The police have, in many instances, 
threatened these clubs with prosecution; and 
they have secured a conviction in the case of the 
“Times” Club, Walworth-common; bat Mr, 
Ellison has granted a case to be argued in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench as to the legality of the 
sale of exciseable liquors in that and similar 
institutions, and a subscription has been opened 
to carry that case on. If the new plan now 
proposed be adopted these prosecutions will 
cease, ag the clubs will then be found similar 
to those at the West-end. 








HOUSE-BUILDING IN LONDON, 


large pile of buildings in a 
fashionable locality,—the Belgravian mansions, 
—which afford some hints how houses of the 
fature may be built. Take, for instance, Oxford- 
street, where new buildings will shortly be com- 
menced. It is the custom, and an increasing 
habit, for shopkeepers to rent a shop, and to 
reduce the rent of their warerooms by letting 
the upper part of their houses, and availing 
themselves of the high price lodgings bring in, to 
place their families in a suburban villa, which 
can be easily reached by the metropolitan trains. 
I propose that the upper part of the house should 
be built complete for a family, the ground floor 
being independent, and constructed for a shop. 
The height of the house must be limited by the 
width of the street. Oxford-street would, there- 
fore, afford facilities for building houses of saffi- 
cient height to accommodate families able to 
pay an adequate rent, and requiring good-sized 
rooms. It might be said, Oxford-street being so 
large a thoroughfare, houses there would not be 
so popular. I readily admit that at firet there 
might be a prejudice ; but the traffic of Oxford- 
street is not greater than Grosvenor-place or 
Hamilton-place, and those streets cannot be said 
to be unpopular, nor are the rents deteriorated 
by constant streams of vehicles. Oxford-street 
is now paved with granite ; bat why should not 
some better material be used,—-such as asphalte, 
—avoiding thereby dast and noise? The same 
system might be applied to the smaller streets, 
where shops are in request. I will not trouble 
you with the details in my mind, as all the 
minor points could be worked out when such a 
building is contemplated to be erected ; but Ido 
not see any real difficulties in planning houses on 
this system. A, Z. 








MALT CISTERNS. 


S1x,—I should feel obliged if any of your correspond- 
ents will give me any practical suggestions as to the best 
way of leading @ 120-quarter malt cistern, and how Iam 
to fix the plates over the drain at the bottom, without 
damaging and wearing away the lead? Ma tsTER. 








LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 

S1z,—Will one of your correspondents give some informs 
tion as to the average distance at which a “ Lightning 
Condactor,” of ordinary form, is calculated to afford fae 
tection to any building or buildings, being of course 8x 4 

on the highest point, i.e., how far its influence will exten 
ion around? I make this inquiry from ® house 
arene injured by lightning in my Ww 
vicinity. + 








ACCIDENTS. 


Cannon-street, City. — While a carpenter, 
assisting in some building operations in Cannon- 
street, was endeavouring to remove a piece 
timber from a stack, the pile fell down, and 
crushed him against a wall, injaring seriously 
both his chest and abdomen. He was removed 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in an insensible 
state. 

Leeds.—A bricklayer, employed by Messrs. 
Longley, Brothers, was at the new 
offices in course of erection in Bond-street, for 
the Imperial Insurance Company; he was on 


the third story, and got upon a window-sill, in 
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order to reach a.scaffolding, when somehow he 
lost his balance, and fell to the ground, a dis- 
tance of 30 ft. He was taken to the Infirmary, 
where he died. The coroner’s jury returned a 
verdict of accidental death. 








THE CENTRAL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
PARIS. 


WE are glad to learn from the Bulletins now 
before us that the “ Société Centrale des Archi- 
tectes” is again holding meetings and pursuing 
its usual course of usefulness, At a meeting 
on the 30th of June, the president, M. V. 
Baltard, communicated a proposal that the 
effects of the incendiary fires in Paris from the 
22nd to the 27th of May last, and the resistance 
offered to the flames by various materials, should 
be inquired into. The proposal was referred 
to a committee already appointed with reference 
to results of the siege important to architects. 

At the same meeting, M. Charles Lucas read 
a translation he had made of two papers from 
the Builder, referring to the recent Conference 
of Architects in London, namely, the account 
we gave of the visit of the members to the 
British Museum, and our review of the archi- 
tectural designs exhibited during the Confer- 
ence. These translations, lucidly annotated by 
M. Chas. Lucas, are printed in the Bulletin 
Mensuel, 








INAUGURATION OF THE NEW LONDON 
ORPHAN ASYLUM, WATFORD. 


THE new buildings for the London Orphan 
Asylum, erected near the London and North- 
Western Railway Station, at Watford, have 
been formally inangurated by her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Mary of Cambridge and Teck. 

The series of structures which form the 
present asylum are intended to accommodate 600 
orphans and 100 officers and servants, and the 
arrangements will admit of the reception of 100 
orphans every year. The asylum is erected in 
the Early Gothic style, composed of red brick 
and stone, and built on the block, or detached 
system. Light, space, and air are abundant; 
and from its elevated situation the asylum com- 
mands pleasant views. In a prominent position 
in front is the chapel, built at the sole expense 
of a lady (Mrs. Godding), who was once an 
orphan in the asylum, and who gave 5,000l. for 
that special purpose. Behind the chapel, and at 
some distance, is the administrative portion of 
the building, 140 ft. long, 75 ft. deep, and 60 ft. 
high to the ridge. Oa the right of the admini- 
strative block is the girls’ quadrangle. This 
building on one side is 220 ft. long by 37 ft. 
wide. The quadrangles for the boys, senior and 
janior, are on the left of the administrative block. 
There are seven houses, each containing com- 
plete domestic accommodation for fifty boys and 
their matron. There is a swimming-bath, 62 ft. 
by 37 ft. A tower of 125 ft. elevation, provided 
with bell and clock, rises from the administrative 
block of buildings. The central entrance and 
vestibule are under this tower, and in the same 
way the principal staircase is reached, behind 
which is the dining-hall, forming a separate 
building. This hall is 108 ft. long by 50 ft. 
wide, and 56 ft. high. It contains a visitors’ 
gallery, divided from the body of the hall by a 
screen of columns and arches. Underneath are 
the culinary arrangements on an extensive scale 
for cooking, baking, &c., and lifts for bringing 
the food to the dining-room. There is, behind 
the girls’ quadrangle, an extensive range of 
laundry buildings, and an abundant supply of 
water is obtained from a well specially sunk for 
the purpose. 

There is ample provision, by means of covered 
play-grounds, for recreations in wet weather as 
in fine. Provision is made for the immediate re- 
ception of 450 children ; but all the administra. 
tive buildings are on the scale of ultimate 
accommodation for 600. There is an apse at 
the east end of the chapel, in which three stained 
glass windows have been inserted. The centre 
window is the gift of ex-girls of the institution, 
and represents the “Crucifixion,” the subject 
of the predello being “Christ Blessing Little 
Children.” The window on the left, the subjects 
of which are the “ Nativity,” and “Christ in 
the Temple with the Doctors,” is the gift of 
Mr. Bonner, and the window on the right, the 
“* Resurrection,” is the gift of the architect. A 
special feature of the buildings is that no plaster 
has been used in their constraction, and no material 
likely to require frequent repair, but they are all, 





finished in brickwork insideand out. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Henry Dawson, of Finsbury; and 
the contractor, Mr. W. Hicks, of Lambeth. The 
original contract was for 63,000I., not inclading 
the cost of the infirmary, which was 7,0001., 
nor of the chapel. 








GREAT YARMOUTH. 

Tue Britannia Pier has, under the super- 
intendence of the proprietor, Mr. Isaacs, under- 
gone of late extensive improvements. The 
circular area has been supplied with iron 
are and a wooden i has been 
erected purpose of shielding promenaders 
from draughts and cold winds. A wooden canopy 
has been erected on the north and south sides, 
and the centre is covered with canvas. The fishing 
platform has also been materially improved. 
——The new Post-office, in Regent-street, will be 
completed, according to the Norfolk Chronicle, 
within a few weeks from the present time. 
The building is superior to the old establishment 
on the Hall Quay. The various postal and tele- 
graph offices attached to the building are com- 
modious and suitable to the purposes for which 
they have been set apart.——The new Corn Hall, 
in connexion with the Duke’s Head Hotei, is 
rapidly approaching completion. It is 62 ft. in 
length and of proportionate width, and will ac- 
commodate from 800 to 1,000 people. Itisa 
light structure, has a glass roof, and is supplied 
with every requisite convenience. The corn 
merchants have engaged stands therein. The 
architect is Mr. J. Pearce, of Norwich.——aA cor- 
respondent of the Chronicle calls attention to the 
fact that “in Mautby Church (St. Peter and St. 
Paul) there is a very fine Parbeck marble sculp- 
tured tomb of one of the De Mautbys. Itis a 
specimen of the ring-mail dress, and of the long 
shield ; and even now is in a sufficiently perfect 
state to deserve some pains with regard to resto- 
ration. The whole tomb is cased with white- 
wash, and it has the reading-desk over it in part, 
while the seats and partitions also partially cover 
it. The Norfolk and Norwich Archzeological 
Society ought to have their attention directed to 
the matter. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lilley (Hertfordshire).—The new church of 
this village has been consecrated. It is dedicated 
like the original one, in honour of St. Peter. 
Mr. Thomas Jeckyll, of London, architect, who 
was consulted, advised the parish not to restore, 
but to rebuild; and for this purpose he prepared 
plans and estimates, and eventually the contract 
was let to Mr. John Snell, of Tring, builder. The 
new building consists of nave and chancel. The 
former is 53 ft. long, by 25 ft. wide, and is fitted 
with open deal seats. The entrances to the nave 
are in the north and south walls, near the west 
end, that on the south being approached through 
the tower, which forms a porch. The chancel 
is 32 ft. long and 16 ft. wide, fitted with English 
oak choir seats. The red sandstone chancel 
arch out of the oldchurch is refixed on the north 
side of the chancel, opening into a rece3s for an 
organ, and on the south side an arch opens into 
the upper part of a mausoleum built by the 
Lord of the Manor. The vestry is built north- 
east of the chancel. The church is in the Early 
Decorated style, the lancet windows to the nave 
are earlier than the Geometrical. The walls 
are built of flint, with bath stone quoins, win- 
dows, doors, &c., the flint work not being exe- 
cuted in the usual way, with all faced or black 
flints and close joints afcerwards pointed ; but 
more in the ancient way, with a proportionate 
number of whole or white flints and a thick 
joint, the mortar squeezed out in laying the flints 
being left untouched. The tower is very plain, 
and Early in character. There is to be accom- 
modation for five bells in the belfry, which is to 
have on each face a large two-light tracery 
window with oak louvres. 

Coatham (Redcar).—The new chapel at the 
Convalescent Home has been opened for divine 
service. It is a brick structure, and has been 
erected by Mr. William Langdale, of Whitby, 
from plans by Mr. G. E. Street. It consists of 
nave and apsidal chancel, and is capable of hold- 
ing 200. The length of the nave is 61 ft. 3 in., 
and of charcel, 18 ft. 9in. Width of nave, 21 ft. ; 
height, 17 ft. to top of wall-plate; and 36 ft. 9 in. 
to of roof. There is a bell-turret at the 
west end, with bell by Messrs. Mears. The 
chapel is lighted by lofty windows, of which 
seven are already filled with stained glass, viz., 


two <west windows, with Christian emblems; | 


three apsidal, with scenes in the Passion of our 
Lord ; and other two in the chancel, with sub- 
jects from the parable of the good Samaritan and 
the corporal acts of mercy,—all by Mr. Wailes, 
of Newcastle. The reredos is of alabaster, inlaid 
with marble, by Mr. Earp. The centre compart- 
ment contains a Maltese cross, with 

on each side. The tesselated pavement is from 
the manufactory of Godwin, of Hereford. The 
chapel is at present connected by a covered 
way with the men patients’ side of the Home, 
and ere long another covered way will be put up 
to the women’s side. 

Cotham (Bristol).—The designs of Mr. John 
Bevan, architect, Bristol, for the new church 
which is to be erected at Cotham in connexion 
with the district of St. Matthew’s, have been 
conditionally accepted, and referred to him for 
revision. The edifice is to accommodate about 
700 persons. It isto be built in the Early Gothic 
style, of Pennant stone, with freestone dressings, 
and will consist of a nave, north and south aisles, 
apse chancel, organ-chamber, and vestries for the 
clergy and choir; and there is also to be a south 
porch, and a tower and spire 140ft. inheight at the 
eastern corner of the south aisle, adjoining the 
chancel, the tower and chancel forming one end 
of the building, as seen immediately upon ap- 
proaching the church from the Redland-road. 
The roof is to be open timbered, stained and 
varnished, and the seats are to be of the same 
material. The covering of the roof is to be of 
slate. The lighting will be by numerous win- 
dows in the clearstory, as well as the outer walls. 
The cost of the church will be about 5,0007. 

Saffron Walden.—An influential meeting was 
lately held in reference to the repair of the fabric 
of thechurech of St. Mary. Mr. Wade said the com- 
mittee had formerly obtained a report from an 
architect, Mr. Smith, of the Adelphi. That report 
showed that, to carry out the suggestions it con- 
tained as to the needful restorations, would re- 
quire a sum of 2,0931. Lord Braybrooke offered 
to assist. This meeting was now held for the 
purpose of ascertaining what could be done by 
the parishioners. A new committee was formed, 
authorised to attempt to raise at least 2,0001. at 
once. ¢ 
Kearsley Moor.—St. Stephen’s Church, Kearsley 
Moor, which is generally known as the Blair 
Memorial Church, has been consecrated, by the 
Bishop of Manchester. Several years since this 
church was first projected, and four or five years 
since the desigus were made ; but difficulties, 
mainly connected with the site, have until 
recently prevented the building from going for- 
ward. The work which her late husband began 
has been taken up by Mrs. Blair. The accom- 
modation is for 500 persons, all free. The site 
lies rather more than half-way from Manchester 
to Bolton. The ground slopes steeply towards 
the south, so that the church stands on a 
terrace. The plan consists of a nave 67 ft. long 
and 24 ft. wide, and a north aisle the same 
length, and 20 ft. wide. The design comprises 
also a south aisle, not yet built. The tower, 
which is built as a memorial of the late Mr. 
Stephen Blair, by his four nieces, is upwards of 
60 ft. high. The parapet on its eastern side is 
gabled, and surmounted by a cross. It stands 
at the western end of the nave, into which it 
opens by a lofty arch. At the other end is of 
course the chancel and north chancel aisle, 
divided into organ-chamber and vestries for the 
clergy and choristers. The style is Decorated. 
The cost of the church has been 3,0001., and the 
tower 6601. The carving is by Messrs. Earps & 
Hobbs; the gasfittings, by Messrs. Thomason & 
Co.; and the heating by Messrs. Haden & Son. 
The contract was taken by Messrs. Ellis & 
Hinchliffe, and the work has been carried out 
by them, under the superintendence of the 
architects, Messrs. Medland & Henry Taylor, of 
Manchester. 

Barnston.—Christ Church, Barnston, has been 
consecrated. The church is from the design of 
Mr. Street. Its style is Early English, and it 
is built of white sandstone from the Storeton 
quarries. The church consists of a nave and 
chancel, the organ-chamber and vestry being on 
one side. The roof is covered with red tiles ; 
it is open-timbered within, and the seating con- 
sists of open benches, all pitch pine stained. 
The cost of the edifice is about 2,0001. 

Bicester—The foundation-stone of a new 
charch has been laid at Fewcott. The edifice is 
to be called “The Church of All Saints at 
Fewecott.” It will be erected to the memory of 
Miss Anne Hind, of Ardley. The new building 





will form a chapel of ease to Stoke-Lyne. The 
cost will be 8001. The architect is Mr. H. 
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Woodyer, and the builder Mr. Claridge, of Ban- 
bury. It will consist of a nave and apse, and 
will seat 130 persons. 

Hindon.—The new church of St. John the 
Baptist, which has recently been erected here at 
the sole cost of the late Marquis of Westminster, 
has been consecrated by the Bishop of Salisbary. 
The edifice is in the French First Pointed style, 
or rather in that mode of architecture which 
prevailed in France during the Early English 
period. The nave is separated from the north 
aisle by five bays, the arches resting on short 
circular columns, and there are clearstory win- 
dows above the arcade. The south aisle is 
ge from the nave by three bays. The 
chancel is fitted with stained pine seats. The 
east window consists of three lights, with a 
circular window above, the shaftings of Devon- 
shire marble, and the capitals Romanesque in 
character. This window contains stained glass, 
placed there by the Dowager Marchioness of 
Westminster as a memorial of her late husband. 
In the rose-window above the triplet is depicted 
the Ascension of our Lord, angels being placed 
ia the circles which surround the central subject. 
Below, in the north lancet, are rapresented the 
Nativity of our Saviour, and Christ bearing the 
cross, together with figures of Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
The centre light contains the subjects of the 
Crucifixion, the Lord’s Supper, and the Baptism 
of Christ in the Jordan; while the south 
light has the Barial of Jesus, and the Angels 
announcing the Resurrection to the Holy Women, 
together with the figures of Ezekiel and Daniel. 
The roofs of the nave, aisles, and chancel are 
epen, and of stained pine, the sittings of the 
same wood. The pavement of the nave is of 
stone, and the church is warmed with Hadyn’s 
heating apparatus. The designs for the church 
were furnished by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the diocesan 
architect ; Mr. J. B. Miles, of Shaftesbury, being 
the contractor, and Mr. A. Harrison the inspector 
of works. The church is between 80 ft. and 
90 ft. long, is over 40 ft. wide, and will 
accommodate over 300 persons. The building, 
we understand, will cost more than 3,5001., the 
whole of which will be defrayed by Lady West- 
minster. 

Kingston.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church,—to be known as St. John’s,—at Spring 
Grove, Kingston, has been laid. The building 
will be erected on the piece of ground which the 
late Mr. W. Mercer, of Surbiton, made over to 
trustees for that purpose, and which is situated 
at the corner of Springfield-road. The cost of 
the church, according to the plans, which were 
approved by Mr. Mercer, and adopted by the 
building committee (exclusive of the tower and 
spire), is 6,7501., towards which the trustees 
have in hand about 2,0001., vested in them by 
Mr. Mercer, on condition that the church should 
be built within five years, from July, 1869. The 
charch, which is intended to accommodate about 
830 persons, will be built of Kentish ragatone, 
and will consist of nave, aisles, transepts, and 
chancel, with seven-sided apse, and tower and 
spire on the south side of the chancel. The 
architect is Mr. Arthur J. Phelps, of Surbiton, 
and the builders are Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, 
Westminster. 

Luddenden Foot.—The foundation-stone of the 
new church about to be erected on the hill-side 
st Blackwood Hall has been laid. A large school 
building has been erected here, and now the 
church has been commenced, to be followed, 
when finished, by the parsonage, co that the 
group of ecclesiastical buildings will be then 
fally completed. The site of these buildings is on 
the steep slope of the hill, just above the railway 
station, and opposite to Blackwood Hall itself. 
The total area of the site is la. Ir. 8p. The 
school, which is in the Gothic style, presents a 
facade of two gables, and three smaller gables 
to the east. There is accommodation for 300 
children. The large school-room is 60 ft. by 20 ft., 
having a class-room, 18 ft. by 15 ft., opening 
into it. The infants’ school-room is 35 ft. by 
18 ft., and it has also a large class-room attached. 
The whole cost of the church will be borne by 
the sons and daughters of the late Mr. W. H. 
Rawson and Mary his wife, of Haugh-end. The 
design is by Mesera. Parr & Strong, of London, 
and the charch will be in the Early Decorated 
style of architecture, and provide accommoda- 
tion for 530 persons. The ground floor gives a 
nave of four bays, with side aisles, north and 
south transepts, chancel, and tower at the north- 
east side. The total length will be 106 ft., of 
which the chancel will be 30 ft. deep and 18 ft. 
wide. The nave will be 76 ft. by 24 ft., and the 
sisles will be each 12 ft. wide. The arcading 


between the nave and aisles will be 15 ft. high, 
while the nave will be 22 fc. to the plate and 
41 ft. to the ridge of the roof, which is to be 
an open-timbered one. The tower and spire will 
reach an altitude of 117 ft. The spire isa broach, 
and the square of the tower changes into octagon 
at a height of 60 ft. In the tower will be the 
organ-chamber, having openings into the chance! 
(where will be seats for the choir) and into the 
nave. The east window (which, we hear, is to be 
filled in with stained glass) will be of five lights, 
with geometrical head tracery. The west win- 
dow is of four lights, similarly treated; and the 
transept windows are of three lights each. In 
the clearstory each light is surmounted by a 
separate gablet, with the foiling of each opening 
alternated. The windows in the four bays on 
each side of the nave are triplet lancets. There 
are entrance-porches on the north-west and 
the south-east. The ringing-loft is over the 
organ-chamber, and a vestry is placed near to 
the entrance at the south-east. The charch will 
be built of Nab-end stone, with Fore-lane stone 
dressings. All the seats are to be free, and of 
stained deal. Thecontractors are Messrs. Siddall, 
Brothers, masons ; Mr. Haigh, joiner; Mr. Hoyle, 
slater; and Mr. Dyson, plamber. 

Easton-in-Gordano (near Bristol).—The whole 
of 8t. George’s Church, Easton-in-Gordano, with 
the exception of the tower, has been taken down, 
and is now being rebuilt, in memory of the late 
vicar of the parish, the Rev. J. H. Mirehouse. 
The charch just pulled down was built in 1825, 
and although scarcely half a century old, the roof 
was found to be quite unsafe, and the floor 





timbers were rotten; the pews were high, 
narrow, and ‘uncomfortable ; the fittings of the 
most meagre description ; and the style of archi- 
tecture was the worst of the period. The new 
building will be in the Gothic style. It will be 
built of local stone, with Bath stone facings, and 
will consist of nave, side aisles, chancel, vestry, 
organ-chamber, and south porch. It will be 
fitted throughout with open seats. There will 
be three arches on each side of the nave, the 
pillars of which will be of Hambrook stone, and 
the bases and caps of Bath stone. The chancel 
is to be paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles, bat 
the aisle will probably be covered with the 
old grave stones. The old organ gallery will be 
dispensed with, and the organ and choir will 
occupy the organ-chamber at the upper end of 
the south aisle. The new building will be rather 
shorter, but wider than the old one, and the 
tower, which was formerly enclosed, will now be 
thrown open to the entrance-door. The entire 
cost of the work is estimated at about 2,0001., of 
which about 4301. remain to be obtained. The 
whole of the work, including the rebuilding of 
the church, the fitting, and furnishing, has been 
undertaken by Messrs. J. A. Hayes & Son, of 
Bedminster. They have already made consider- 
able progress in rebuilding. Within the last few 
years a new vicarage and schools have been built 
in the parish. 





DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Gloucester.—The chief stone of the Whitefield 
Memorial Church of the English Presbyterians, 
to cost 4,0001., has been laid at the Park. The 
church which is now in course of erection is 
designed in the Gothic style, and a photographic 
representation of it is deposited under the stone. 
The building is intended to accommodate 600. 
The dimensions are 80 ft. by 40 ft., and the 
height 34 ft. The roof-timbers will be exposed 
and wrought. A platform will be provided for 
the minister. The walls, externally and inter- 
nally, are to be faced with white Shropshire 
bricks, with bands and devices in red bricks, the 
dressings to be of Bath stone. The tower, with 
spire, will be 140 ft. high. Over the principal 
entrance will be a bas-relief carved in stone, 
representing Whitefield preaching in the open 
air to the maltitudes. In the principal gable will 
be placed the Presbyterian emblem, the burning 
bush, with the motto, “ Nec tamen consumebatur.’ 
Underneath the church will be a school and class- 
rooms, vestries, and a residence for the curator. 
The floor of the church will be elevated 6 ft. above 
the ground-level. The amount of contract for 
the building is 3,0001., exclusive of spire, heating, 
lighting, and ,architec’ts fees. The building 
is designed by Messrs. Medland & Son, architects, 
and the works will be executed under their 
superintendence by Mr. Joseph Meredith, all of 
Gloucester. With a written record and the pho- 
tograph of the design were deposited portraits of 
Whitefield and of various other persons, local 





| newspapers, and coins. 





Harborough. — The memorial stone of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel at Market Harborough hag 
been laid by Sir Francis Lycett, of London, who 
has contributed liberally to the erection of 
chapels in connexion with Wesleyan Methodism, 
To the rear of the chapel are two large vestrieg 
communicating, and behind them a school-room, 
83 ft. by 26 ft., &o., adjoining. The contract sum 
for the whole, including boundary-walls, &., ig 
1,5691. The architect is Mr. Charles Bell, of 
London, and the builders are Messrs. Stanyon & 
Son, of Market Harborough. 

Walthamstow. — The new Congregational 
Chapel lately erected in Marsh-street has been 
opened for divine service. The new building 
stands on the spot where was erected in 1695 the 
old “ meeting-house,” as it was termed, and in 
which Dr. Watts, who was one of the trustees, 
often preached. It is built of Kentish rag, with 
Bath stone dressings, in the Gothic style of 
architecture, decorated, with tower and spire 
150 ft. high. The length of the edifice is 120 ft. ; 
width, 55 ft.; and height, from floor to top of 
gable, 50 ft. The arches supporting the roof, 
which is partly open, reat upon ten iron pillars, 
The seats, which are open benches, made of 
plain deal stained and varnished, are calculated 
to accommodate 800 persons. Messrs. J. Tarring 
& Sons, of London, farnished the desigas, and 
the builder was Mr. P. Henshaw, of London. 

Rock Ferry, Liverpool.—The memorial stone of 
the Congregational Church now in course of 
construction at Rock Ferry, has been laid in the 
presence of a large number of ladies and gentle- 
men. In March last the lecture-hall, which 
adjoins the church, was completed, and since 
then the congregation have worshipped therein, 
The estimated cost of the church is 6,0001. To- 
wards that amount, 3,2001. have been subscribed, 
including 1,0001. from the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Church-building Association, leaving 
2,8001. to be raised. The edifice, which occapies 
a commanding site at the janction of Highfield 
and Rock-lane, is being rapidly proceeded with, 
being now ready for slating. The plan is cruci- 
form, and consists of a nave, 76 ft. 9 in. long by 
48 ft. in width, with transepts 25 ft. 6 in. by 
10 ft. The material employed in the construc. 
tion is white Stourton stone, with brick for the 
internal linings; the external face of the 
walls being of coursed face-work and tooled 
stone dressings. The nave is divided into 
four bays by cast-iron colamns supporting 
the roof. The church as at present designed 
will provide accommodation for over 800. The 
several works are being executed by Messrs. 
Booth & Richards, buildera, Rock Ferry, from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. David Walker, of Liverpool. 

Reading.—Carey Baptist Chapel has been 
opened for divine worship. The building is 
situated in Tappenden-street, hereafter to be 
named Carey-street. The plan of the structure 
is rectangular, the interior dimensions being 
44 ft. 8in. by 56ft. The roof is of single span, 
divided longitudinally into five bays by wood 
trusses, semicircular in outline, springing from 
the level of the gallery-floor. Messrs. C. G. Searle 
& Son, of London, were the architects, and the 
contractor was Mr. Kendall, of Reading. The 
total outlay, iacluding the sits, which is freehold, 
is about 3,1001., and the contract for the works 
was 2,4231. 

Bristol.—The chief stone of a new Baptist 
chapel has been laid in Cotham-grove. The 
architect of the chapel is Mr. Hans Price, of 
Weston-super-Mare ; and Mr. Gorvett, of Bristol, 
is the builder. The estimated outlay, not in- 
cluding the cost of the site, is 3,4001. The style 
of the building is Geometric, and the material 
to be used is Pennant with freestone dressings, 
and the roof will be of slate. The Elm-road 
front of the chapel will be surmounted by & 
small turrat and spire. On the ground-floor of 
the building open seats of pitch-pine, varnished, 
will supply accommodation for 500 persons, 
while sixty othera will find room in a small 
gallery, which is also to receive the organ. 

Ashbourn.—The free church on the Baxton- 
road, which for nearly two years has been 10 
course of erection, has now been opened for 
divine worship. Although denominated a “ free 
church,” we believe it is the wish of the trustees 
that the doctrines taught in it should be in com- 
mon with those held by the Evangelical section 
of the English Church. Episcopal consecration 
of the building was sought, but difficulties inter- 
posed, and go it is, we suppose, that the “ Ash- 
bourn Free Church,” as a body, in g 
the building, “ object to be designated by any 
distinctive religious appellation.” The church is 
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entered at the west end through a central doorway 
in the lower part of a tower, which rises to a height 
of 64 ft., and is 22 ft. in the square. At the south- 
west angle is a circular staircase, leading toa 
gallery, at the west end of the church, for 
children and an organ. In the belfry story, 
which contains a bell, are three semicircular- 
headed lights, recessed on each of the four sides. 
The seats are open, of red deal, stained and var- 
nished. The interior of the church is plastered 
throughout. It is lighted by six south, six 
north, and two west windows, with iron frames, 
supplied by Handyside, of Derby. The windows 
are glazed with flated plate glass, of a light tint. 
The exterior of the building is of stone entirely, 
in courses of rock face, with posted dressings to 
windows, moulded and recessed, with semicircular 
heads. The height of the aisle walls is 23 ft. 
The roof is of one span externally, bat divided 
internally into three semicircular vaultings over 
the nave and aisles. At the east end, intersecting 
the nave and chancel, and at the west end, 
intersecting the nave and tower, are bold semi- 
circular arches concentric with the line of ceiling. 
The walls are plastered, finished rough stucco, 
and formed into panels by flush mouldings. The 
chancel, which is 30 ft. wide, and lighted by five 
windows of similar design to those in the aisles, 
has a semicircular apsidal termination. Adjoin- 
ing is @ minister's vestry, with heating-vault 
underneath. Thechurch stands upon an elevated 
platform, and is approached by a broad flight of 
steps. The style of architecture adopted is 
Romanesque. The plan is a parallelogram, of 
75 {t. by 42 fe. The charch stands back from 
the road 54 ft. The stone of which the church 





is built has been selected and supplied from 
Mayfield Quarry, by Mr. Benjamin Buxton. The | 
clock was manufactured by Mr. Etches (late | 
Elleby) of Ashhourn. The architects were 
Messrs. Stevens & Robinson, of Derby; and the 
builders, Messrs. Critchlow & Ward, of Uttoxeter. | 
Mr. Henry Goods, surveyor to Mr. F. Wright, | 
acted throughout as clerk of the works. The| 
foreman was Mr. Charles Garlick. The site and 
church together are the gift of Mr. Francis 
Wright, of Osmaston manor, at a total cost of 
about 7,0001. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Burslem.—The premises hitherto used by the 
Wesleyan body at Milton as day and Sunday 
schools having been found too small and incon- 
venient, friends in that locality, which is in the 
Burslem circuit, have decided to erect a new 
building upon the old site. The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. Padgham, the master of the 
school. The building will be a plain structure 





of red brick. The large room for the mixed 
school will be 40 ft. by 30 ft., and at one end 
there will be two class-rooms, and over these an 
infant school-room. The contractors for the 
works are Messrs. Moss, of Ford-green ; and the 
cost will be 2501., exclusive of the fittings. The 
memorial-stone has been laid. 

Barking.—The memorial-stone has been laid 
of new Wesleyan schools to be built in con- 
formity with the new Elementary Education 
Act, and to obviate the necessity for a school 
board at Barking. The proposed building, the 
erection of which is far advanced, will be 60 ft. 
in length, 30 ft. in width, and 27 ft. high. 
When completed it is calculated to accommo- 
date about 500 Sunday scholars, and from 200 to 
250 day scholars. Towards the entire cost of 
the building, which will not be 500l., about 
3401. have already been subscribed. 

Chester.—Within the last four months a 
building has been in course of erection, in 
Hamilton-place, intended to accommodate the 
Sunday scholars connected with the congregation 
of St. Peter’s, and to afford provision for a night 
school. It is now completed. The building has 
cost some 7001. Messrs. Kelly & Edwards 
designed the work. The school consists of a 
single room with two entrances from vestibules 
appropriated one for boys and the other for girls ; 
the dimensions of the main room being 50 ft. by 
24 ft. There is a high-pitched roof, timbered 
with Baltic pine, and covered on the exterior 
with tiles; the height from the apex to the floor 
is 30 ft. The accommodation provided is for 150 
children. The respective yards for girls avd 


boys are separate. The builders are Messrs. 
Owens. 

Rochester.—The tender of Mr. Sollitt for the 
erection of the new school for St. Mary’s, Strood, 
has been accepted, and tenders have also been 
invited for the erection of a vicarage-house. 


| to separate confinement. 





Pentonville (London).—The foundation-stone 


of a new school for girls and infants, in con- 
nexion with St. James’s, Pentonville, has been 
laid by Lady Bodkin. The schools, which are to 
be erected immediately in the rear of the church, 
with a frontage in Collier-street, will be built 
of red brick, with bands and patterns of bricks 
in different colours. The style will be Gothic. 
On the ground floor there will be a playground, 
divided from Oollier-street by open Gothic 
arches. On the first floor there will be a school 
for about 150 infants, and on the second floor a 
school for about 100 girls. The architects are 
Messrs. Habershon & Brock, of London, and the 
builder is Mr. C. Wood, of Highgate, who has 
taken a contract to erect the building fora little 
over 1,000. 

Gateshead.—The foundation-stone of a new 
school in connexion with the Gateshead Wesleyan 
Schools, High-street, has been laid. The new 
school-room is considerably larger than either of 
the existing ones, and, with the two class-rooms, 
will accommodate nearly 300 scholars. It will 
be used as the boys’ school, and the second room 
thus set at liberty will, {after undergoing the 
necessary alterations, be opened early next year 
as an infant school. Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, of 
North Shields, is the architect; and Messrs. 
Greason & Stockdale, of Gateshead, are the con- 
tractors. 

Wantage.—New schools have just been com- 
pleted at Chilton, Berks, and would have been 
opened last Sunday but for the sudden death of 
the rector’s daughter. The buildings are of the 
local red Berkshire brick, with dressings of 
Doulting stone, and are covered with plain flat 
tiles, having an ornamental ridge crest of red 
terracotta. The maintimbers are exposed to view, 
and the roofs are ceiled below the rafters. The 
windows are fitted with iron lights; the doors 
are of wrought deal, hung with hinges of 
hammered iron. All the works have been 
carried out by Mr. R. F. Bryan, of Abingdon, 
builder, from the designs and under the direction 
of Mr. E. Dolby, of the same place, architect. 

Bradford.—New memorial schools are being 
erected, the foundation-stone of which has been 
laid. The cost of the erection of that part of 
the schools which is now in course of con- 
struction is about 1,4501., but the whole scheme 
is estimated to cost between 3,500/. and 4,0001. 
Towards the former about 1,000/. have been 


raised. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Chelmsford.—The alterations and improve- 
ments at the Essex County Gaol, begun in July 
last, have jast been completed. The work has 
consisted chiefly in the enlargement of 72 male 
cells so as to make them fulfil the requirements of 
the most recent Government regulations in regard 
The sanitary arrange- 
ments of the cells have also been altered, 
Moule’s earth-closets having been substituted for 
those previously in use. The contractors were 
Messrs. Saunders & Son, of Dedham, and the 
works have been executed under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Charles Weavings, clerk of the 
works, and Mr. J. Moore, foreman. In addition 
to these alterations, a new workshop has been 
provided for the matmakers and cordwainers by 
covering the lower debtors’ yard, the space on 
which the old workshop stood having been in- 
corporated with the enlarged cells. The new 
building has been pat up entirely by prisoners’ 
labour, under the superintendence of Captain 
M‘Gorrery, governor of the gaol, and a good 
deal of the material from the old cells has been 
utilised. A new room for interviews between 
prisoners and the friends and relations who visit 
them has also been built. 








FROM IRELAND. 


Portglenone.—-The new Presbyterian Church 
at Portglenone has been formally opened for 
public worship, by Professor Porter, D.D., of 
Belfast. The edifice stands on an elevated site, 
about 50 ft. from the south side of the principal 
street of the town. The porch, which gives 
access to the body of the church, has two large 
main-entrance doors, with moulded jambs, and 
arches with label mouldings, stopping on curved 
bases. It is 28 ft. by 12 ft. inside, and abuts 
against a tower, 17 ft. by 21 ft., which rises at 
the north-west angle, and contains, on the 
ground floor, an entrance-door, with arched 
head, and staircase to galleries. It rises from 
a battered base to a height of 56 ft. to the 
eaves-course, from which a steeply-pitched 





slated spire springs to a height of 92 ft. to the 
ridge, which is finished with wrought - iron 
cresting and finial. The upper stage of the 
tower is intended for a belfry, having on each of 
its four faces lofty lancet and louvred openings 
in couples, with gablets rising over them, and 
their roofs mitering into that of the spire, and 
finished at each apex with a small finial. The 
church itself is 79 ft. by 46 ft. inside of walls, 
and is 26 ft. high to the wall-plate, and 34 ft. to 
the flat portion of the ceiling. Galleries are 
constructed at the north end, and for half the 
distance along the east and west sides of the 
church, against which they are returned in a 
curved form. They are supported by twisted 
metal columns. Sittings are provided on 
the ground floor for 644, and in the galleries 
for 264. The external walling is of the local 
whin-stone, with tooled dressings of Dun- 
gannon sandstone. The contractor was Mr. 
George Tipping, of Castledawson. The plans 
were farnished by Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, 
architects, Belfast, who have also superintended 
their execution. The cost has been about 2,0001. 
The style adopted is a free adaptation of 
thirteenth-century Gothic. 








Books Received. 


Scientific and Educational. 

“Text Books of Science: The Elements of 
Plane and Solid Geometry. By H. W. Watson, 
M.A., late of Harrow School. Longmans & 
Co.” This work agrees with Euclid in retain- 
ing the syllogistic form throughoat, but objec- 
tions are met, and innovations introduced, in 
some important respects. The treatise, how- 
ever, lays claim to very little originality. It is 
intended to meet educational requirements as a 
Text-book of Science for beginners, and espe- 
cially for the instruction of artizans.——“‘ Expla- 
natory Mensuration for the Use of Schools. By 
the Rev. Alfred Hiley, M.A., Mathematical 
Teacher. Longmans & Co.” Recent works on 
this subject having been considered too long to 
be used as ordinary school books, brevity has 
been a leading idea in the production of this 
treatise. The questions, however, are about 
700 in number, and for the most part original, 
but they include nearly all those in the Ozford 
examination papers. 





Tue Mechanics’ Magazine of Jaly 22nd con- 
tains a good article on “Theatre Planning.” 
The writer comments at the close of it on an 
inconvenience which is making itself very 
strongly felt at the Royal Albert Hall :— 


*¢ There is no building of the theatre or music-hall class 
unless Drury Lane Theatre, which can be at all compared 
with the Royal Albert Hall. Isolated as the theatre i 
there has been such an opportunity for providing extern 
doors to the building of the Royal Albert Hall, as no 
architect had previously had. Of staircases there are an 
ample number. Unfortunately the advantages of the 
provision are much reduced by the absence of suffi- 
ciently distinctive decoration in the staircases, and by 
the structural and decorative treatment of the numerous 
openings between corridors and staircases. A curved 
plea of ¢ corridor is always a cause of confusion, need- 
ing correction in every available manner; and mere 
notices on walls are not sufficient. Each staircase and the 
way to it should be at once distinguishable, whereas in the 
Royal Albert Hall ple are constantly pushing at what 
appear to be glazed doors, but are mere glazed partitions, 
similar to the doors. This would have been avoided by 
bringing decorative effect iuto play in the direction of one 
of its uses, the giving distinctive physiognomy to each 
portion of a building, or where the distinction may help 
to perfect the result aimed at in the plan. With all the 
attention given to the desigu of the Royal Albert Hall 
there is much wanting of what a qualified architect could 
have supplied, and the results are loss of time and temper 
to many of the visitors, Coloured decoration will not 
supply this want.” 





Miscellanea, 


Trevelyan Goodall Memorial.—We area 
asked to mention that a committee has been 
formed to found an annual prize at University 
College School, as a memorial of the late Mr. F. 
T. Goodall, who, while pursuing his studies in 
the Island of Capri, met with an accident which 
unhappily proved fatal. We willingly do so: 
the committee is a very strong one, and will 
doubtless effect what they desire ; but any warm 
advocacy of the movement we do not find it in us 
to offer. The memorial-raising movement is surely 
being carried a little too far. If the promising 
student is to have a medal struck in his honour 
when early cut off, what is to be done in the 
case of the great artist who, dying, leaves the 
country his debtor for delightful and ennobling 
works? 
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Utilisation of the Tides.—The flux-motor, 
of which we have before spoken, is essentially 
composed of—1st. A reservoir, by which the power 
is produced, which is to the flux-motors what the 
boiler and its accessories are to steam-engines. 
2nd. A motive apparatus, constructed, with some 
slight modifications, on the principle of a sta- 
tionary steam-engine. The motive force of the 
flax-motor may, it is said, be applied to all kinds 
of industry, even to those where, on account of 
the inflammable nature of the substance to be 
worked, it is impossible to use steam. It is not 
affected by atmospheric variations, such as arise 
from decrease of water in rivers and waterfalls ; 
and, moreover, it can never fail in its effects. 
The inventor was about to apply his principle at 
Granville, where the tide rises 45 ft., under the 
auspices of the French Government, when the 
war broke out. He is now going to try the 
experiment practically at Bristol. It seems that, 
given a tide whose average rise and fall is 36 ft., 
the pressure to be produced in the reservoir 
would be 0°6 atm. With this pressure, it is 
necessary that the reservoir should be of the 
dimensions of 420 cubic yards for every horse 
power, working twelve hours a day. In con- 
structing a reservoir whose diameter is 16 yards, 
whose horizontal section is 176 square yards, and 
whose height (equal to that of the rise and fall 
of the tide) is 12 yards, it would have a dimen- 
sion of 2,119 cubic yards; that is to say, a little 
more than the equivalent of 5-horse power. The 
total cost of a reservoir with a diameter of 15 
yards and a height of 12 yards would be 8001., 
which makes for every horse power 1601. 


Village Homes for Little Giris.—Some of 
the ladies connected with the Discharged Female 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, who carry on their 
charitable work at Nine Elms House, Wands- 
worth-road, have supplemented their reformatory 
operations by founding a country home for) 
juvenile danghters of criminal parents. The 
liberality of one of them,—the Hon. Miss | 
Cavendish,—provided a temporary refuge of the | 
kind at Chertsey, which, up to the present, has | 
well served its limited purpose; but the first | 
public step has been taken towards placing the | 
design upon a more permanent footing, and to | 
the same lady belongs the credit and pleasure of | 
having rendered the step possible. By the gift | 
of a three-acre meadow, surrounded by rich | 
foliage, with ample frontage to a sylvan Surrey | 
lane, scarcely five minutes’ walk from the Addle. | 
stone Station of the London and South-Western | 
Railway, she has supplied the institution with a 
site. Upon this land it is hoped, at no distant | 
date, a series of cottages will be erected suited | 
to the abode of the little girls for whose welfare | 
they are intended. Messrs. Habershon, Pite, & 
Fawkner, the architects, of Bloomsbury-square, 
have prepared the drawings for thirty-one, or for 
two of them ; but as yet the funds will not allow 
of more than two being built, and the ceremony of 
raising the first sod of these two has been per- 
formed by the Princess Mary of Teck. Her 
royal highness descended from the dais, shovelled 
tae sod into a mahogany wheelbarrow, and 
wheeled it to the front of the stage. The 
undertaking will henceforth be known as “ The 
Princess Mary’s Village Homes for Little Girle.” 
Each home is to be provided with a matron, or 
mother. The girls will enter by selection, not 
election, and be brought up in habits of industry. 
Nearly 5001. were contributed to the charity on 
the spot, of which 3001. were given by one lady, 
viz., Mrs. Finlay. 

Burlington Fine Arts Club.—The Exhibi- 
bition of Water-colour Drawings here closed last 
week, without our giving that farther notice of 
them which we promised. The claims upon our 
space are such that it is sometimes difficult to 
keep up with events. The collection was one of 
great interest. The catalogue, a valuable docu- 
ment, includes brief biographical notes of artists 
whose works were exhibited. The date of birth 
placed on each frame with the artist’s name 
served somewhat to mislead. For example, 
No. 12, which bore the inscription, “ David Cox, 
1783,” was painted in 1850. . 


The Scott Centenary at Edinburgh.— 
The arrangements for the national festival are 
progressing in a way which exceeds the expecta- 
tions of the promoters. Sir J. Noel Paton has 
executed and presented to the committee an 
elaborate design for a memorial card for the 
celebration. The card is to be presented to each 
member of the company on retiriny, in exchange 
for the ticket of admission, with the view of 
being framed and kept as @ memento of their 
presence at the festival, 


Westminster Chapter-house.—The meet- 
ing held in the Chapter-house on Friday, 21st, 
to celebrate the completion of the restoration, 80 
far as the stracture is concerned, was numerously 
attended, and incladed a number of eminent 
persons. The Dean of Westminster, who pre- 
sided, made an address, as did Mr, G. G. Scott, 
and a resolation was congratulating the 
Government, and particularly the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone and the Right Hon. W. Cowper- 
Temple, on the progress which had been made 
in the work of restoration, and expressing the 
anxious desire of the meeting to impress upon 
the Government, and upon both Houses of 
Parliament, the necessity for completing the 
task which they had taken in hand by 
filling up the windows with stained glass. On 
the motion of Mr. Cowper-Temple it was re- 
solved: “That this meeting, anxious to secure 
for fature generations of illustrious Englishmen 
the honour of interment in the Abbey or its pre- 
cincts, suggests to her Majesty’s Government 
that steps should be taken tor the erection of a 
new cloister, in accordance with the plan pro- 
posed by Mr. G. Scott, fulfilling the purpose of 
a Campo Santo. We shall take an opportunity 
to speak fully of the restoration. 

St. Stephen’s Crypt.—The following retara 
to an order of the House of Commons, dated 
June 1st, 1869, shows in detail the sums ex- 
pended every year on the restoration of the crypt 
of St. Stephen’s, from the commencement of such 
restoration and repairs; also the cost of the 
cloth which has been placed upon the com- 
munion-table :— 














General Gas Mains and : 
Construc- Burners, Iron Fit. a. 
tion. Shutters, &c, tings. 

1861.64 ... £2, ood — soe _ oe £630 
1866 ..... _ £800 ... £366 .. — 
_ 316... 63 ..— 
1868 ...000 653 _ 100 i 

£3,499 . £1,116 .,, £1,116 . £837 


The first item of general construction representa 
the estimated expenditure between 1861 and 
1864, on the restoration of the crypt, exclasive 
of decoration and fittings, being part of a lamp 
sum contracted for the completion of the struc- 
tural works of the new palace generally. The 
restoration of the walis and groining was carried 
out before the appointment of the present archi- 
tect in 1860, and the expenditure on the same 
was included in the general coat of the building. 
The cost of the cloth which has been placed upon 
the communion-table was included in a contract 
of 3631. in 1866 for fittings, and it is not possible 
to state the separate cost of each item. The 
estimated cost of the cloth is 601. The return is 
signed by Mr. A. H. Layard. 

New Market-hall at Howden.—The foun- 
dation-stone of the new market-hall at Howden 
has been laid. The site is centrally situated, on 
the east side of the Market-place. The Market- 
place was decorated with flags, the old church 
bells rang out merry peals at intervals, and 
there was a large attendance of spectators. The 
new building is to be constructed of brick, with 
stone facings, in the Tudor style of architecture. 
The front to the Market-place will present a 
lofty embattled gable, with two-light windows, 
which will light the large public room erected 
over the market. Between the windows, in a 
canopied niche, is to be a figure of Roger de 
Hoveden, the early English historian, who wasa 
native of Howden. Below, two arches open into 
the Market-hall, and at the side are a turret and 
two sale shops. The Market-hall is to be spa- 
cious, and the public room will be approached by 
a wide staircase. It will be well lighted, with 
an open-timbered roof, and will have a stage or 
platform at one end, with retiring and com- 
mittee rooms. The architects who have far- 
nished the plans are Messrs. M. B. Hadfield & 
Sons, of Sheffield, and the works are being 
carried out by Messrs. Sinclair & Sons, builders, 
Howden. 

Laying of the Foundation-stone of St. 
Barnabas Schools, Holloway.—On Tuesday 
last tte Lord Mayor laid the foundation-stone 
of new National Schools, in the parish of 8t. 
Barnabas. The estimated cost is 5,1001. To. 
wards this outlay the Council on Education has 
promised a grant of 8001., on condition that the 
remainder of the money be raised before the end 
of 1872; the Bishop of London’s Fund has voted 
9451., and the National Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poor, 2101. In addition to 
the above grants, the sum of 2,2251, remains to 
be raised from voluntary contributions, over and 
above the amount raised from such source 
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The East London Ratlway.—The Bill for 
facilitating the construction of the East London 
Railway, by which the cost of the line will be 
materially reduced, having passed through both 
Houses of Parliament, the directors are now about 
to issue 200,0001. six per cent. debenture stock, 
which will complete the 466,6001. the company ig 
authorised to borrow under its Act of 1865, and 
the interest on which will be the first charge on 
the income of the railway. This sum of 
200,0001. will enable the directors to construct 
the line from Wapping through the London 
Docks to Shadwell, and open that important 
section of the line on the north of the Thames, 
A sufficient sum will be invested in Consols, in 
the names of trustees, to provide for the interest 
to Jaly, 1874, by which time the earnings of the 
Railway are expected to be sufficient to meet 
the charges upon its revenue; and, consid-ring 
that debenture-holders will have for security 
upwards of 1,500,0001. of capital already ex- 
pended on the railway, and which will be farther 
increased as the works proceed, this would seem 
to be a promising investment. Mr. William 
Hawes is the chairman of the company. 


The Post-Office Telegraphs.—<A return 
has been presented to the House of Commons, 
respecting the financial results of the transfer of 
the telegraphs to the Government. The retarn 
is in the form of a letter from Mr. Frank Ives 
Scudamore to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and shows that the transfer of the to 
the Government has been productive of most 
satisfactory results. Mr, Scudamore says :— 

“Assuming the — expenditure up to the present 
time to be 7,500,000/., we are certainly earning a gross 
annual revenue upon it of 10 per cent , i.e., 750,0001., and 
it is equally certain that our workiog —- are not 
more than 58 per cent, of our revenue. is result has 
been arrived at after an enormous increase in the facilities 
afforded to the public, and after a reduction of tariff, 
which on the present number of messages is equivalent to 
a reduction in the total nF ips by the and 
receivers of messages of 300,000/, per annum,” 

The statement of telegraph revenue collected 
from the commencement up to March 31st, 
1871, shows the amount received to have been 
1,068,5851. This leaves a revenue of 798,5801. 
The sums already paid to companies and for 
improvements, &c.,amount to 6,719,0251. Os. 11d. ; 
the sums which have yet to be paid amount to 
234,8821. 17s. 8d. 


Order in Art.—Mr. Cave Thomas, writing 
in oppositioa to those who assert that order is 
the weakest part in creative design, and conse- 
quently in poetry, painting, and sculpture, says,— 
Is is possible that philosophy has all these ages 
been wrong in supposing that progress is from 
the hazy and nebulous towards system, order, 
and the well-defined, rather than from symmetry 
and order to confusion and the nebulous? If the 
latter were the true sequence, then, when there 
is least of squareness and method in our intel- 
lectual madness, or when science and art are but 
as tales told by idiots, “ full of sound and fary, 
signifying nothing,” they would be at their best. 
Do not these thinkers recollect that wonderfal 
prophecy in Isaiah,—that forecast of the 
teaching of modern science,—“ J also 
will I lay to the line, and righteousness to the 
plummet?” It will be backwards, ever back- 
wards, till the spirit of that prophecy is gene- 
rally understood, and men strive after per- 
spicuity, order, and proportion in all things, art 
not exce . 
Opening of a New Pridge.—On the 25th, 
at Nottingham, was opened a new bridge over 
the Trent, superseding the old one, a stracture 
of ancient date. The design for the present 
bridge, the estimated cost of which is 31,0001, 
was the work of Mr. M. O. Tarbotton, 0.E., the 
borough surveyor. The total length of the 
bridge is about 700 ft., the clear width between 
the parapets 40 ft. Messrs. Benton & Woodi- 
wiss, of Derby, were contractors for the general 
building and masonry work; Messrs. Andrew 
Handyside & Co., of London, for the ironwork ; 
Messrs. Mawer & Ingle, of Leeds, for the 
carving; and Meesrs. Marshall, of Nottingham, 
for the painting and decoration, We shall give 
a view of the bridge and particalars before long. 


London International of 1871. 
Ata recent meeting of the General Parposes 
Committee appointed by her Majesty’s C »mmus- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851 to carry 
the current series of Annual Internat 
Exhibitions, it was stated that the Exhibition has 
proved a brilliant financial success. The entire 
expenditure has been already covered, and a very 
large balance in favour of the commissioners 1s 
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Sanitary Work in the Crimea.—An un- 
‘wise correspondent complains that we did not 
give the late Mr. James Newlands sufficient 
credit in our recent notice of his lamented death 
for his work in the sanitary ent of the 
army during the Crimean war. The fact is, how- 
ever, that we gave him more than he would have 
claimed for himself. The part he played there 
has been overstated in some quarters. 
The credit of the sanitary engineering work in 
the Crimea belongs to Mr. Robert Rawlinson. 
Mr. Newlands volunteered to go to the Crimea 
—_ the pie Commission, Fa which Mr. 

was mem in- 
seta of Segectat el cae Ne oo 
vices were accepted for this purpose, and he 
did not act in any other capacity. There were 
three inspectors borrowed from Liverpool, 
Messrs. Wilson, Ainsley, and Freeney. The 
Sanitary Commission arrived at Constantinople 
‘in March, 1855. Mr. Newlands returned to 
Liverpool early in May. 


Parliamentary. — Mr. C. Bentinck asked 
whether it was intended that the elevation of 
the new Courts of Justice should be erected in 
conformity with the designs exhibited in the 
library. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
reply, said the matter was in the hands of the 
Treasury, under the Act of Parliament, and it 
had not yet approved of the elevation in question. 
To Mr. C. Bentinck’s inquiry whether the House 
would have an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion upon the subject, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer replied that he was sure the hon. 
gentleman would find one. Mr. W. 
asked the First Commissioner of Works when 
the East London Museum was likely to bs com- 
pleted and thrown open to the public. Mr. 
Ayrton said the exterior parts of the building 
would be finished by the lst of October, and it 
now rested with the president of the Privy 
Council to decide what purposes the building 
would be applied to. 


The Archaeological Institate at Cardiff. 
At the opening meeting held on the 25th inst., 
the Marquis of Bute as president, delivered the 
opening address, a somewhat recondite discourse. 
Various speeches of lation and welcome 
were made by the Mayor of Cardiff, Mr. David, 
the Bishop of Llandaff, Lord Tredegar, Sir T. 
Winuington, Archdeacon Blosse, Sir Stephen 
Glyn, by the High Sheriff, and other gentlemen 
representing the local interests or the Institute. 
After these proceedings the members and visitors 
were entertained at a déjeiner, in the Drill Hall, 
by the Mayor, and in the evening the marquis, 
as president, held a reception. On Wednesday 
the procesdings commenced with a meeting of 
the Historical Section. Mr. G. A. Freeman, the 
president of the Section, read an inaugural 
address; and papers were also read by Mr. 
Floyd and by the Rev. J. Goldie. An excursion 
was made to Llandaff, where Mr. Freeman 
delivered an address on the newly-restored 
cathedral. 





The Trade of Nantwich.—During the past 
month an extensive establishment belonging to 
Messrs. Harding, Doody, & Sons, of Manchester, 
has been opened at Nantwich, for the manufac- 
ture of men’s and boys’ clothing. The new 
factory is situate on the Barony. It is an oblong 
one-storied building, having a plate-glass roof, 
covering an area of nearly 6,000 superficial feet. 
The building has been erected by Mr. Henry Ray, of 
Nantwich, Messrs. Whyatt & Mellor, of Manches- 


about 150 sewing-machines at work on the pre- 
mises, and employment will be given to between 
400 and 500 people. Since the erection of the 


wich by Mr. Leonard Gilbert, seven similar 
places of business have been built by other manu- 
facturers, and another is now in course of ereo- 
tion for Messrs. Hobson. 


Hand Turning.—The Company of Tarners 
purpose to establish an annual prize for technical 
skill. The prize will be in the form of the com- 
pany’s silver medal and the freedom of the com- 
pany and of the City of London, and will be 
given for the best specimen of hand-turning in 
the year. This year the competition will be in 
turning in wood. It is provided that the 
Specimens shall be delivered at the Mansion 
House in the first week of October, and that they 
should not exceed 18 in. in height and 1 ft. in 
diameter. The Company deserve praise. 

Covent Garden Market.—Endeavours are 
being made to remove the business of Covent 


State of the Dust-bins.—In reference to 
the recent remarks on this subject in the Builder, 
@ correspondent suggests that “the dust-bin 
should be in the form of a barrel, open at the 
top, with a cover, and should be taken away 
frequently by the dustman, and a clean one left 
in its place.” He instances the case of Paris; 
but there the motive impelling the use of closed 
barrels for the retention and removal of excreta 
from dwellings is a much stronger one than any 
that would practically operate in the case of 
dust-bins; and we have to consider not only 
what ought to be, but what is practicable; and 
we suspect it is much more practicable to com- 
pel the dust-contractor and his dustmen to clean 
out the dustbins oftener than to carry out our 
correspondent’s suggestion. However, we ob- 
serve that the City authorities have given per- 
mission for public moveable receptacles to be 
placed in the streets before 8 a.m., into which 
dust may be put from private houses for the 
dustmen to take away. 


The Lancashire Memorial to Lord 
Derby.—Iwo movements, originated for the 
purpose of doing honour to the memory of the 
late Earl of Derby, have been amalgamated, and 
the fands procured through the medium of both 
will now be applied to the successfal attainment 
of one common object. The executive committee 
of the Penny Memorial have offered the whole of 
the fands at their disposal to the North Lanca- 
shire Statue Committee, conditionally that a 
statue should be erected in Miller Park, Preston. 
This offer has been accepted. Miller Park is 


ry | situated on the north bank of the river Ribble, 


and is a place of extensive resort, not merely by 
the people of Preston and the neighbourhood, but 
also by persons from every division of Lanca- 
hire. 

The Eastbourne and Hastings New Loop 
Line. —The ceremony of laying the last stone, 
to complete these works, took place at one of the 
bridges about midway on the line, the stone being 
laid by the general maneger, in the presence of 
Mr. F. D. Banister, the enginecr, Mr. F. G. 
Banister, the resident engineer, and other officers 
of the company. Mr. Fredk. Furniss was the 


St. Alban’s Abbey.— During last week dis- 
coveries were made establishing that the ancient 
level of the floor was 2 ft. below that of the pre- 
sent time, the upper stratum being now composed 
of débris taken from various parts of the abbey 
and deposited there. The discoveries in the 
north transept consist of some tiles of a raised 
geometrical pattern, supposed to have been 
placed there daring the abbacy of John de Cella 
(twenty-first Abbot of St. Alban’s), from the 
year 1195 to 1214. 


The Opening of the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 
It is stated in the Riforma that there is every 
probability the great tannel under Mont Cenis 
will be opened on the 5th of next September, if 
the arrangements at present made be not 
changed. The ceremony is to be accompanied 
with some little display. 


Subsidence of a Canal in Penmsyivania. 
About 50 ft. of the Wyoming Canal, in Penn- 
sylvania, near Wilkesbarre, have suddenly sunk, 
completely draining the whole level. The canal 
had been built over the deserted chamber of a 
coal-mine, the roof of which fell in, causing the 
disaster. The miners were fortunately off work, 
holiday making. 

The New Infirmary Pians, Halifax.— 
We understand that several sets of plans for the 
proposed new infirmary at Halifax have been 
received, and are placed for the inspection of the 
quarterly board in one of the rooms at the New 
Assembly Rooms. As yet, however, the public 
have not been admitted to view them. 

The Printers’ Pension, Aimshouse, and 
Orphan Asylum Corporation.—The new 





wings to the almshouses at Wood-green are now 
completed, and will be opened on Saturday, the 
5th of August, when the occasion will be cele- 
brated by a public breakfast under a marquee on 
the grounds attached to the almshouses. 
Columbia Market.—The Baroness Burdett 
Coutts is about to expend 60,0001. in improving 
the approaches to the Columbia Market, and to 
lay down a tramway a mile in length, extending 
from the Great Eastern Railway to the market. 


Monumental.—According to the Musical 





contractor. A miuute inspection of the works 
throughout was made previously to the Govern- 
ment inspection by Col. Yolland on the following | 
day. At the conclusion of the ceremony, the | 
men employed on the work were supplied with | 
refreshments in honour of the event. These | 
works have been carried out in a little more 


than ten weeks. 


Bursting of a Reservoir near Bolton.— 
One of the lodges at Hill Fold Mill, Notting 
Bridge, near Bolton, belonging to Messrs. Hollins 
& Co., has suddenly burst. The lodge, which 
had only been constructed some two months, was 
140 ft. in length, 40 ft. in width, and 7 ft. in 
depth. Upon one side there was a natural em- 
bankment, on the other an artificial one. The 
latter, it is said, had an exterior face of a per- 
pendicularly built stone wall, without buttresses 
or support of any kind (!), and to this circum- 
stance may be attributed the rupture. At the 
time it burst the lodge was fall of water. 


The Drainage of Oxford. — Mr. Robert 
Rawlinson, C.B., C.E., has attended at the 
Townhall, Oxford, by direction of the Secretary 
of State, to hold a local inquiry with reference 
to the main drainage works, the improvements 
in New Inn Hall-street and St. Ebbe’s-street, 
and the loans required for those purposes. 
Various evidence was led and objections were 
heard ; and Mr. Rawlinson, at the close, con- 
gratulated the citizens on having, after numbers 
of years of strife, succeeded in obtaining a 
proper and feasible system of drainage. 


Meeting of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers at Middiesbrough.— The meet- 
ing of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
has commenced at Middlesbrough; Mr. John 
Ramsbottom, the president, presiding. There 
was a good attendance at the first meeting, not 
only from the North of England, but from the 








Midland, Scotch, Manchester, and other districts 
of gentlemen connected with the iron and 
engineering trades. 

Wew Orphan Homes, Leominster.—The 
chief stone of a permanent building for the 
Leominster Orphan Homes has been laid “by a 
little boy.” The site is at the Sandpits. The 
two houses are being built by Messrs. Page & 
Son, of Leominster, who have undertaken the 
contract for 1,2501. The architect is Mr. C. 


Standard, Capeaux, the sculptor, is engaged on 
a colossal piece of statuary, destined for Auber’s 
tomb. The composer will be represented, sur- 
rounded by groups emblematic of his various 
operatic chefs-d’ceuvre. 

The Epping Forest Bill has passed through 
a Committee of the House of Commons. It is 
evident the Government do not wish to entrust 
the control of the forest to the City Corporation. 


Proposed Schools.—The sam of 100,0001. 
is about to ba raised by the School Board on 
account of the twenty schools whivh they have 
already resolved to establish. 

Scandinavian Seamen's Church. — The 
foundation-stone was laid by Prince Oscar on 
the 26th of July. The site is near the Surrey 
Commercial Docks. 

Portsmouth Dockyard.—The president 
council, and students of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers will pay a visit to the Portsmouth 
Dockyard extension works on Monday, 31st inst. 








TENDERS 


For a pair of villa residences, to be erected on Crystal 
Palace Park Estate, Mr. J. Norton, architect, Quantities 











. | by Mr. Thacker :— 
Pearce, Brothers ........c.00000+0 «» £3,938 0 
Shapley & Webster ................+ 3,900 @ 
Wright, Brothers, & Goodchild 3,795 0 
THOMPSON .....ccesccssersencerrasenecee 3,644 0 
Nightingale eeeses 0 
Moore & Grainger .... 0 
Peskett & Taylor .............000-000« 0 
Waterson & C0. ccccccssscereeserenee 8,360 0 
PRAMIMOP. ....0.ccccerreccnrcercccesresene 7 
Se, h 0 
Wateon, Brothers... : : 
OBGEOT ..ccenrecsccncercccsesnesssccscos 3 
ROGERS crocecerccecscoscvcceseccosccseee 3,036 19 
Ball . 3,000 0 
GOOdINg ..........c0ccrceressscecoeresess 2,950 0 
Beta cecreccccrccccccocccesecsesesecereee 2,890 0 





For a warehouse, Watling-street, including f 
fittings. Mr. H. Ford, architect :— 
Downs 

















Beale, of Belper, who has given his services free 





Garden Market, 


of charge. 
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For an addition to the National School, at Send, Surrey 
Mr, H. Peak, architect :— 








Knight & Sons ....... £200 @ 0 
> ama & Burdett . - . 
Bayne & a i as RS: 4 : > 
it accep apeven dts svcienbthe 
Whitbuce ) 98 0 0 








For alterations at the rear of No, 23, High-street, 
Guildford. = H. Peak, architect :— 








£261 9 0 
Strodwick 238 0 0 
Bristow & Burdett ..............0.000 . 1483 3 0 





For alterations to Messrs. Russell, Campbell, & Co.’s 

















Offices, 8t. Mary Axe, Mr. A. M. Ridge, ag Wary — 
Carter & D cdccvscsniarcosatesonsse “a 0 
Turner & BON acsccsrscsssesseccceseeses 506 ° 0 
SEIIIIND. « casnntisovuessevendprasautousios 491 0 0 
King & Bons ............+ easidered seve . 40 0 0 
Capps & Ritso ........ dnantneuntecebeev . 418 0 0 

For addition to the Union House, Strood. Mr. M. 

Bulmer, architect :— 

Naylor... 0 
OO See 0 
ve & p aecbensi o 4 
West. sivas soensinesbabneesoveninninne 0 
GINS. cccoenssccnsesonsonsnsesosene 0 
Callond (accepted) ccenhogiainl ° 0 

For rebuilding Globe Bridge over the Surrey Canal, at 

Peckham, for the Vestry of St. Giles, Camberwell. Mr. 

J. Dredge, engineer. Quantities by Mr. E. J. Pain :— 
Manley & Rogers ....00.....cc0seeeees 727 0 
Bracher & Son ...... puscteedewidacbuns 3,686 0 0 
Steggles & Spinks  ........0...000r0s 3,600 00 
Dover, Dowel, & Wills .......... -. 3,361 0 0 
Brown ...cescssessesee eieaetensen tices ae 0 O 
Cooke & “Greene oqhiindaanibciadanel 2,843 0 0 
Jukes, Coulson, & Co........ ting ee. @. 0 
Riley (accepted) ...........ccerseseee 1,900 0 0 

For new vicarage, St. Mary’s, Strood, Kent. Mr. A. 


W. Blomfield, M.A., architect. Quantities by Mr. J, A. 












Bunker :— 

Heath 00 
Marsiand & Sons 0 0 
Inkpen 00 
Dover, Dowel, & W 00 
r 0 0 
Peskett & Taylor... 00 
est... *e 1,600 0 0 
Wright, Brothers...........0... we 1,685 0 0 
AEN snesveccsctisdies -. 1,540 0 0 
Cooke . . 1,540 0 0 
GORES ccc cotces . 1,525 0 0 
Stevenson .. _ . 1,418 0 0 
Barnett ..ccccsesceses isaeaivaail - 1,392 0 0 





For the first mts of village homes, Addlestone, Wey- 









































bridge. Messrs, Habershon & Pite, architects. Quantities 
eS - 

MOOT oes.crses sees £697 0 0 
SEARO cevseresentspscocceseve puaenntine . 60 00 
BARBERS scersistoose eovnneccsncorssnadnocste 627 0 0 
Williams. 610 0 0 
Se pycecaipense eon Ce Oe 
WOOD sicccctsseotse vemiecounti consumes, ». 587 0 0 
BGR cssschiptaoscceisne 593 0 0 
Penn 585 0 0 
TE cckcospintstntticcaraetiecesone wonw 2s 6 8 
Knight & Son .....cccsssccersersverrerne 573 0 0 

onds ..... aveepasoneamaadrtesebarines - 670 0 O 
Wagner 665 0 0 

arrison »~ 561 0 0 
a sanpinines isecevecccecerce 569 0 O 
TIE piccesirocsunscesitoies cccccsese BOK 0 O 
8 g & Stewart................ we. 644 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley ...........00+000 542 0 0 
Pena porcemnciniaes can ae 
sa | socceccevccsveccescoseccscoscscosces 510 0 @ 
Ww 40412 0 
Slade 494 0 0 
Rooney 475 0 0 
Crook ... 460 0 0 
Cookland 450 0 0 
Carnaby 445 0 0 





For British Workmen’s Institute, Lewes, Sussex. Mr. 
A. Payne, architect. Quantities supplied by the archi- 








horpe ... £1,144 0 0 
Sawyer 953 0 0 
a e Debbiawustcianeed . 949 0 0 
a soveitomnvebeetiae soceee 920 0 0 

ee eee weer le ie | 
Peskett & Taylor. dibiipncetemenaieein . 856 0 0 
Davey (accepted) .........cccceceeeee 797 10 0 





For Portlant cement concrete farm buildings, at Folke- 

















stone, for the Earl of Raduor, Mr, Stringfellow, architect. 
Old stone, &e., to be re-used :— — 
Pope es £625 0 0 
pe additions to Christ Church, Highbury, Mr, T. 
Q ties by Mr. Bagg :— 
Colle & Son £1,945 0 0 
EDIE EE ape ee 1,935 0 0 
Brown & Sons .... 00 
Hill & Bon ......... 00 
Perry & Sons......... 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw o.oo... 1,850 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram......... 1,845 0 0 
Patrick & Son idiniipirniaienipetandtobiatin 1,815 0 © 
Dove, Brothers (accepted) ...... 1,755 0 0 





For stables, Elder-walk, Islingt mn, fe , 
sees, Mr. J. H arrisop, pad mr. 8 ay Ee Bennett’s devi- 





EER ELE EES ORS 

King & Sons .............. aie 9 9 
hy empl évbasbbvensss ow. 439 0 0 
Williams & Son ....... ovoee 423 0 O 
BMMEED Wenheosissecein sbisbbbehbbbertntbibin . 399 0 0 
Palmer & Son ..... S0bk setcedssbasnvorce’ 395 0 0 
ORES pecsccscscrssssoerssssoresecsessisnsees S06 OO 


cludin 


For the erection of four poe, adjoining Old Ford 
tation, Bow. Mr. es ti architect :— 





























seo dolding & Phillipe esssesvsses £2,480 0 0! 
— sae. 3 
Upson & Day ectapeutpeoccahineeny Oe 

Caulk. and 1,955 0 0 
Garraud 1,953 0 0 
Brutey... 1,943 0 0 
Rooney, Brothers...........s00000 1,895 0 0 
Crisp secre 1,862 0 O 
Wright 1,848 0 0 
Blease ....... Rinsinsisisciectennpenses 
Crook & Wall ..cccc.ccccosorssssoseee 1,880 0 0 
Brown ... 1,80 0 0 
Goff & Norton .....sccccceseereseeeees 1,740 0 0 
Soneupe (aastgtod 1535 0 0 
mead tacit ieemidined + 1,475 0 0! 





For the erection of new schools, class-rooms, &c., at 
Cobourg-street, Rotherhithe. Mr. H. J. Hansom, archi- 






































tect :— 

CamGTOR os0:..crescrvesserssonnsiosiones ages O GI 
Atkinson (too late)... kensne sitveprioinas ae ee 
Peskett & Taylor..........scc00000. 720 0 0 
Maynard..........0cceserresees 710 0 0 
Brown, Brother ...........0000-+ss00008 670 0 0 
Bradley (too late) ......... nehsonovense: ue 
PUGGROL « .ccccocesesees sccecerecsecses woieane 668 0 0 
Daniell 665 0 0 
— oapupannaapenes stninaseonsnseesnaee ee Oe 
echceebbrnsioncketh Guns 0 0 

ni igbtingse (too late) . worse Oe  O5® 
eines «ee 600 0 0 

sem ee seasece eoceceece atin aa eo 
Kipps ...... 593 0 0 
Carmody 575 0 0 
Pearce 572 0 0 
Machin .......... eansesonctbicecsnaennanes: See. ow : 
530 0 0 

528 0 O! 

For additions, &c., to the “ Half Moon and Crown,” 

Spitalfields. Messrs, Dobson & Brown, architects :— 
ROE o.0 ces scsvecévenenee Jviatoietria vases £768 0 0 
DROIT: sianiccsccseeteees ecevecseones ascrmnes 086.0. 0 
Langmead ., ios 695 0 0 
Christopher _ coenacovesenccecevecs -eo0nseee 560 0 0 





For alterations, &c., at the ‘‘ Crown,” Pentonville, in- 


fittings :— 
arr (accepted) ccccccseccece SOD O O 


seeneesetes 





For building St. Paul’s Schools, Holy Trinity, Padding- 
itect : 





ton. Mr. C. Boys, 
French....... eatidasncspueiennia socecsecee 1,000 O O 
REE. cavensncvscssccuunkcteieniened oane 1,797 00 
Aitchison & Walker, seen toe aes’ O'® 
Dover, Dowell, & 00.0.0... oom 2,500.0: 9 
BARROS... scccesescece eapdieeed ES) eS ee 
CREE csi vponcnebnsnssen novcwecshiadihs RATE. Oe, @ 
Thomson & Co........c0scccesserereees 1,573 0 O 
pe eae . 1,549 0 0 
Nightingale 1,547 0 0 
Thomson . 1,534 0 O 
Rooney, Brothers 1,435 0 0 
Crook & W 1,340 0 0 
Gough & Lawton... 1,179 0 0 





For new laundry buildings, vol Grove Hall' Asylum, 
pan Sy & Dale, = 


eooooo 
eoocoo 








Repairs and decorations at Home Bush, Turnham- 
green. Mr. Sewell, architect :— 

Gibbons & Son....... macvesiie ner ties, 4 
Chapmar ......... 
Bott & Clay .... 
Knight 
Keyworth ....., 
Winctester ... 








See eenerenee ences 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. C.—G, F.—C. BR. 8 —Rev. H. U.—B. ¥.—L. & T.—D. D. & Co.— 
W.—Mre. L.—F.—H. P.-C. B. A.—W. W.—H. L. —E. W.8—H. F.— 
0. A. G.—M. D. W.—J3.— W. H. — Mr. B—L. V. L.—J. N.~T. D.—An 

Old Subscriber.—R. M.—H. & H. — H. P.-—-Mr. H.—H. 8.—W. B,—A 
Liveryman of the Company.—J. G. (4 duuble eube has always beea 
found a good form: 40 ft. would therefore be the height. Better, 

however, consult competent architect oa the spo').—M. 0. T, (shall 
be put in hand).—C, L. (received). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 


Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course, with the authors. 


JI. L BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manofactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


ONE DOOR FROM RAY-STREET. 














Publishers of a Pamphlet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 


Bath and Building Stones of 
Best Quality. -RANDELL, SAUNDERS, rd 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants, 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depidts, also 
Cost of Transit to any pet, ot Aho Malka 
Kingdom farvished on seaiation te 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, icant waco 


‘A CONCISE VIEW of the LAW con- con- 
necte? with LETTERS PATENT for INVENTIONS, 
JAMES JOHNSON, of the Middle Temple, -at-Law, and 

BON, ag oF Inst. ©.%. Solicitor 


i HENRY JOHN and Patent 
Agent, Lincoln's tnn-flelds, and Glasgow, Authors of “ The 








Price One Bhilling. 
London : LONGMANS. QREEN. & CO. 1871. 


Sa IRRIGATION and DOWN- 
WARD FILTRATION.—A Paper on the ee and 
P BUITABLE LAND, read at Maidstone, 


EPARATION 7 
November, 1870, by Mr. J. BAILEY DENTON, 
One Shilling by post. 


G. B. SMITH, « Matdstone Journal” { Office, Maidstona, 


found in cloth, ls, 6d. or post free for 20 stamp». 
TABLES and STABLE FiTTINGS, 








Includes « considerable amount of useful information on the 
onan of which it treate,”— Builder, Angust 27, 1870. 
. PANCRAS IRON WORK nee Oid Bt, Pancras- 


A NW, 


ANUAL ¢ of the SOIENCE of COLUUR 
i agg RS the Colour Sen sations, and th 
BENSON, Architect. 12m», cloth, gilt 


Scras of the SCIENCE of COLOUR. 
dito. a eaptente illustra'ed. Reduced price, 
plyin, Foose Treaties give new td beanie me ats omen mlsakes 
— au fanettal yr They give the best wth pnamaae 
APMAN & ao — place 


Soe ready, in 
XPLAN ATURY 1} ENSURATION for 


the USE of enon containing numerous Examples and 
embodyiag (by all the tions set in the 
Examixation vapers of tae Oxford University 
By the Kev ALFRED HILEY, M.A. St. John’s Voilege, Cambridge, 
Matbematical Master at 1 borp-Arch Schoo!, Yorkshire ; Author ef 
“ Recapitulatery *x+mples in Arithmetic.” 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00. Paternoster-row. 


ERKFECTION in BUOKKEKPING.— 














be stey Eatry, suitable for small 
Address, E. rey the Regeat’s Park, Loudon. 


TEXAT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 
Now ready, in small 8vo. prics 3s. 61. cloth 


LANE and SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By the Rev. H W. bg pag M.A. forwerly Fellow of 
Trinity Uollege, 
School. Being the Fifth of the New Series of Klementary Works 
on Mechanica! and Phy«tcal Science in course of publication, edited 
by Professor T. M. GOODEVE, M.A. 
Text-Book+ previously published, price 3s, 6d, each :— 
1. GOODEVH’S MECHANISM. 
2. BLOXAM’S METALS. 
3. MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


4. GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONO- 
Mendon : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, Paternoster-row. 
THE ART-JOURNAL 
For AUGUST (price 2-. 64 
LINE ENGR 


) het the following 
LTHE HIGHLAND K&EPER’s DAUGHTER, 


Ansdel/, R.A. 
Il. THE MatKEer BOAT, after C. Stansfield, R A. 
HL COMMERCG, from the Group of Sculpture by T. Thorny- 


croft. 

Literary Contribusions : -The Stately Homes of Rogiand—Hatfeld 
House, by 8 C. Hall, F.+.A. illustrated ; The Advau.ag+ of Physical 
Gongraphy to the Student and Critic of Art: No L. River Valleys, 
by ewor D. T. Austed, M.A. F.B.8. &. ; Old Bond-street Gallery ; 
Early Painters of Northern [aly ; Bociety of Wood Carvers ; The 
International Exhi ition—P.ctures by British Artists; Musume of 
England—Exeter Museum, by Liewellya Jewitt, F.3.A il'ustravel ; 
Royal Lostitate of Britwh Architects ; ey Readegwe Masean 
—Distribation of Prizes to skeiches io the Fat 
Kast; The Indian Court at the Letornestvnal Exhibet va, 2. 

And several o' her Articles rel sting to the Fine 
With this Number is i Part IV. of the ( LLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIUN. 
*,* The Volume for 1870 is now reacy, price 3ls. 6d. bound in 
London: VIRTUE & CO. Ivy-lane, and ali Booksvilers, 


M* BARBER, Surveyor, 12, Buckingham- 
street. Strand, W.C. twenty years with Messrs, Myers and 
Messrs. Maveficld, has REMOVED his OFFICES to the above 
address. Quantities and Estimates , and every kind of 
awsistance rendered on moderate and matual terms DisPUTED 
AND INTRICATE 'AGOOUNTS ESPACIALLY ATTENDED » ie 


all large CITIES and TOWNS io a the 
United —SEWAGE aod DRAINAGE mrnere, 
ENTS.—Mr. Jou Dt DUNKUBY, of T 8 W. has o 
a PATENT for a new D&siGN of SEWER an “DRAINAGE Cy 
UTILISING BEWAGE to profi retarns.— seen 
Messrs, ASHUR=T, MORRIS, & CO.’8 Office, 6, OLD 'D JEWRY, BC. ; 
or at the Patentee’s residence. JOHN DUNKLEY is desirous of 





after B. 








obtainiog a PARTNER : one who is an itect, or large 

contracwr, with capital, would be vahew ows as it is the in’ention 

4 the Patentee to ebtain contracts upon the principles 
‘atent. 





ILAPIDATIONS.—Mr. THOMAS 


*ORRIS, Architect, r tong be CONSULISD in relation to 
pre ag Ag ASSESSMENTS. — 12, Regeut-street, St. James's, 


, 8. 








10 PARENES AND GUARDIANS. f 
VACANCY has occurred in the Office 0 
a well-e-tablished Auctioneer for a well-educated Youth 4 
énier as AKTICLED PUPIL —Apply to Messrs, 803008, INKS, & 
SHbPPARD, Solicitors, 14, King-street, Finebary, B.0. 


i, 

UTICE of REMOVAL.—Mr. GEO. RB. 
ISBORN, Auctioneer and Surveyor, REMOVED bls 

Uttices from ORIRL CHAMBERS, watke STRECT. to tye A 

TON BUILDINGS, rENWICK 8TRERT, LIVERPOOL, aud 

KING's ARMS YARD, MOURGATE S£REE*, LONVON, EC. 


ENGIN EBRLNG PUPIL. — A Civil 
Frag ogee d 57 Ny wa PUPIL. Pr particular, apply, 
by letter, to B.C. 12, Beaufor'-buildiugs, Strand, 


puAke HiTEOTS, SURVKYURS, 

vise &c, — SPECIFICATIONS, porgares 
INVENTORIEs, CATALOGUES, and every description ont 
verde correctiy Zurgtet’ a einis copes, seen, 
en on eanpuaibie tories, ‘by FRY & BON, Law stationert, 

















terms, 
Linpraer. aud Prioters, 13 14, Bouth-square, Gray's: inn. 
more than four coptes required, a considerable 
"poastion if lithographed, 





